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[GREVILLE LOOKED AT HIS WIFE IN SORROW AND AMAZEMENT! 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


ome 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“ARE you sure you were not mistaken, my 
darling?” Esther asked, as she sat down on a 
stool before the fire, crouched up into a knot 
as usual, her brown eyes fixed on Mary’s pale 
taoe resting back in the chair. | 

It was the late evening after that long and, 
to Greville, incomprehensible fainting fit, He 
had driven Mary home himeelf when she was 
well enough to move; and now she was back in 
the little room that had been, in deed and in 
truth, a home to her the last six months. 

“You may have been mistaken, Mary, my 
sweet!” Eather said, eagerly. ‘There are so 
many dark men in London ; they all look alike 
ata distance. You say there was not much 
light on the stairoase. You may have been 
deceived. You are so nervous on this point. 
Remember you——” 

Mary put her hand into Esther's loving one. 

‘I was not en, dear!” she said, 
Wearily. Her brain seemed to be in a whirl. “I 


saw my husband Paul to-day. He is one and 
the same with M. Angelotti. Do you think I 
could forget his face, or his voice so soft and 
sweet? If Ihad not seenhim, Esther, I should 
have known him immediately when I heard 
his voice |” 

Eather caressed the small hand gently, and 
Mary pushed herself into a sitting position. 

** You see, [am not so strong as we both 
hoped, Esther,” she said, unsteadily. “I 
have imagined myself fally prepared to meet 
Paul face to face any day without flinching. 
To-day has put me to the proof. See how I 
have succeeded! Fainting away in a strange 
house, like a weak silly child, and causing any 
amount of troubleand commotion.” 

“ Anybody might faint anywhere |’ Esther 
said, quickly. ‘ I am quite sure Lord Greville 
had no other thought save sincere distress in 
your illness.” 

‘I received the greatest kindness,’’ Mary 
said, timidly and evasively. She never meant 
to let Esther know how much she had soffered 
from Tone’s strange manner when she had 
come to herself. ‘‘ Bat, all the same, Iam 





vexed and grieved, Esther. Ithas shown me 





HE HABDLY UNDERSTOOD IONZ.] 


how poor and feeble a thing I am. Is makee 
the future a difficuls matter to face, my dear, 
my best friend !"’ 

Esther kissed the little hand tenderly, then 
put it down and rose to her feet. 

** Now,’ she said, half seriously, half 
jokingly, “I am going to put on my most 
maulike air. You have often told me you 
think I have something of a man’s deter- 
mination and strength in my character. That 
being so, Iam going to use a man's prerogative, 
and bully you right well!” 

‘‘Tam not afraid of your bullying," Mary 
said, with the faintest shadow of a smile, 

‘‘ [know you treat me with a most fearfal 
lack of respect,” Esther reterted, glad to get 
the matter into a less serious groove. ‘Bat 
I must alter all that. Now be prepared to be 
lectured, Firat, however, let me ask yous 
question. You have, of course, determined in 
your own Hittle mind that you will give up ali 
thought of going to Barrackbourne next week, 
have you not?” 

“I—I oould not go, Esther,” Mary fal- 
tered. 

* You could and oan,” Esther said quietly. 
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«* What! You age going to sacrifice a pleasant 
friendship with a woman whom you revere and 
admire, and who is beginning to leve you? 
Break off a career that is already moxre.than 
successful? Banish yourself from the world, 
and bury your beauty and youth in some 
lonely country hole ? Are you going to do all 
this, and for what? A cur, not a man—a 
“reatuxe who should be trodden in the mud 
beneath your feet. Come, my Mary, rouse 
your pride. You haye suffered humiliation 


and misery at this man’s hands once in your | 
young life; let him not have the satisfaction | 
of mastering yon a second«time. You are not 

the Mary he knew, a poor defenceless, penniless: | 


girl, with no one to whem you can turn for 
help! You are a beautifal woman—a woman 


whom the —_ ne eh hopemien seamen i 
who will friends ready and wilingenengh | 
to champion her cagsee hundred times,.and | 
protect her frogza dozen euch rats ge thia! | 
whichever ke-galha, | 
himself, let kim de hig-worat. You will defy | 
| Wp, Greville went to order the carpiage to be. 
Mary's pale cheeks had@im tinge of coloumin 

strong, reliant | 
words bad fired the sparlkeither courage and 


Paul Cosauza, or 
him just the same!” 


them now. Esther's bold, 
pride. She was silent fora mement longer. 

There..waa still a point: 
from— she. who. 
dation and pain it would mean, 


‘‘ And if heweeognises me, ag ofcourse;he with 


will, and—and insists upon. my 
to—. Oh, Esther dear, thageda 

** Let him trel” Eythersaid, 
firmly, and her eyes glesming. 


ou remember whatJ onea, said. to you, my 
darling? Either you ate Paml Coaanzs'awife, 
or you sre not. He deglaxed 8 
that you were not, and he hes olandeaed 
oye ye oe thas time. Now. he 
some difficulty im proving claim. 
you; for, wife. or no wile, Ps Fees 
decide he bag no tarthez hold ena wo! 
he has treated. as he has treated you. 
be protected; from any fear of 
believe me; for, it, the worst comes to, 
worst, you shall pus your casein Mx, Fr 
hands, and there will be am. end of the 
matter!” 

Esther’s face flashed ‘as, -ahe ke. this 
tribute to the power of thé mam she loved. 

“Tam your friend, Mary!” she wen#;on, 
gently. ‘And as yong friend I mean t@:seo 
that your path is clear from all misegable 
mistakes and follies. You must goon, my 
dear one. You have pus your hand to the 
plongh, You must not turm back. The world 
ia free and open to you as it is to Paul 
Cosanza. Thereisno shadow of sin or wrong 
on your puresoul. If anyone should fall back 
discomfited and dismayed, that one is not 
you. We will see Miss Martingale to-morrow. 
I am sure her advice will coincide with mine! "’ 

Mary rose and put her arms about the girl 
who had been to her father, mother, brother, 
sister, and friend mingled in one. 

“T will not ask Miss Martingale,” she said, 
softly. ‘‘ Are you not the best and wisest 
counsellor in the world? Kiss me, Esther. You 
have done me good, as you always do. I will 
ba strong. I will be proud, I will be firm. 
You shall see,” with a wan, flickering smile, 
‘“‘how well I shall play my part in the 
future?” 

*. e * * - 

Tone’s half determined dislike to the 
beautifal Mre. Arbuthnot became an almost 
definite hatred. Jealousy was there in full— 


® vague, anreasoning jealousy, which the . 


merest spark would turn into venom. She by 
no, maeans shared Greville’s interest and 
anxiety over Mary's condition. She was, 
iadeed, extremely annoyed that anyone should 
have caused any excitement and sensation in 
her house but herself. She sneered to herself 
over Mary’s faltered excuses. 


“ Overworked, not strong!” she repeated, | 


‘‘ when the woman looks like a dairymaid ! 


It is all tricks, I know the sort of designing ' 





that she shrank 
alone understead what degra. | 


perscn she ig! Of course, Greville is taken in, 
and iogagines she is going $0 die of cqnsump- 
tion ! ” ’ . 

Gceville- waa indeed mosh grieved over 
Mary’s sudden weakness. The interest and 
admiration he had always felt for her had 
deepened in the knowledge that had jast come 
to him. 

He recalled the misery in her voice, the 
despair and hopelesaness that had clung about 
her that bygone night at Ostend; and, as he 
carried her slight figure into Ione’s boudoir, 
he felt a thrill of tender pity shoot through 
his heart. 

He waited on her, and gave herag moch 
attention as though she had been a queen. 





Nos for his wife could he have shown greater 
delicauy and thoughtfulness. 


‘‘Bhe hag overtaxed her strength Labeeiliain | 
Othe, You see how fragile ehe is!" he said | 
to Ione, who.made no reply beyond ebrugging | 


her. shoulders, 
When Mary waa recovered, and able to sit 


sent round, and in the few moments. of his, 
absence Lady Greville managed to convey to , 
@ Very decided sense of her | 





SSS === 
“I gm afraid I can iprdlyiey. claim to s% 
touch honour, miladi,” he eaid, suavely. 7, 
himself: he added;- ‘‘So-there is’ a jealoy 
already,,and of the Arbuthnot. Ma {,j) 
there must be something in the woman t 
have made her mark so soon !” 

Greville hastened to explain. 

“Mrs, Arbuthnot been sitting with 
Otho—by the way, Pan}, you must not forge 
to go and see the little chap after dinner, 
She insisted upon nursing him for a long time, 
and I fancy the heat of the room and the 
fatigue made her faint. Anyhow, she did 
—_ poor creature, and no mistake sbont 
it ” 

Dick sat silent, staring down at bis plate in 


'@ fixed sort of way. This knowledge of 


Mary’s weakness sent a horrible pain throngh 
his heart. He lifted his head at Ione’s nex} 
remark. 

“It was certainly a well. chosen moment, 
quite theatrical , dramatic. You will see, 
M. Angelotti, yon must be pet to be 
eclipsed for a short time ” ra, Arbuthno}, 
The public like sensation for a little while, 
but art always triumphs in. the long run, 
Your triumph will be only the greater when 


Ppp eater en 
disappreval, anmoyance at the events of* we:have tixred.of your imitator } 
the:paat hear, ick’s f 


Bhe said “good-bye” in her coldest way. 
Greville neticed nothi e; but Mary, 


hint. 
Shehict appimines f 
* . the inion ta and: 
Greville at her-still w. 
she loaned vadiae ®.cgrner of the carriage, 
and fett-e great longing well up ia. hia:waym, 
—— heart to be enabled ta, help this 
il, Jove) 
remembrance of 
phe. wert to 


seek Ione. 
Sbe was shat-in ber .She- 
a was tited, Sasaane told - 8Q> no: 
' chance of speaking about Mary unsil vif 


time, 
am, useal, bas she 


every: ' vand Fas 


1 


Dick red for astmement, and 
then wad. edie Greville coglé speak he 
had spoken. . : 

“That is a magstangenerous Gh, Ione!” 
he said, quietly,.pet with anger t ing every 

WOR, 


note of. hiw 5, 
F owas witht him in the 
that was traby born, for 


Sa 
a { ef 8 0 


sort of disco 


heaming 
Mary come from apyene's lips; mare, expeci- 
ally his wife’ “ul 


Nir agent ome! he sald: po 

“T won’ ve yOu; ing at 
onganother. Poor Mra, Arbuthaet, L ama-sure, 
world be. greatly distressed. it: she, thought 
ahe wene-the subject of a disousaiom beswecn 
: ‘ +39 


inti a! 

s wi like, @ magn !” Tone cried, lamgbhing! ’ 
sah tthe e ita Greville, ‘My ~ 
bhind, ptopi + FOR ate absolarely 


been fairly ‘ . at a! 
was Teobing Semeuitiogeen tiidie teoudiet “Why, con't yap i ~ Vand. 


thing, : ] 
‘So I havea rival this:seagont” Angelotti . 
said, after awhile, : 

His voice was most mucieal. He spoke! 
English fluently, bat with a slight secant.” 
He smiled for 8 moment as he spoke now. 

You. have, indeed!" a lady declared, on 
his left hand, “and Mrs, Arbuthnot is no' 
ordinary rival!" 

“So Iam told, madam,” Angelotti said, 
with his graceful little bow. 

“By Jove, yes!" Greville éxolaimed, 
hearing Mary's name, “You have, indeed, 
rival at last, Paul; and the funniest thing 
happened to-day. Your rival was here to day | 
when you were, You just missed seeing her 
by the most extraordinary chance in the’ 
world!" ! 

“ Desolé!”* Angelotti murmured, in his’ 
slow way. His handsome, melancholy eyes | 
were fixed on Ione; he admired her immensely, 
and he was interested in watching her face. ' 
‘“« There is something wrong,” he said to him- | 
self. “Ie it anger or fatigae? She must 
fatigue soon of le cher Greville. She is! 
coquette au bout des ongles, while he——"” 

Ione looked across at him with her violet | 
eyes, that could be so bold and hard at 
times. ' 

‘Mrs, Arbuthnot’s disappointment exceeded | 
yours, Monsieur,” she said, with a little laugh | 
that was scarcely genial. ‘She actually 
svooned away when you disappeared down 
the stairs without having seen her!" 

Dick started and bit his lip, while Ange- 
—_ raised his eyebrows, and smiled a faint 
smile, : 


Silent; to Dik it of pgblicity, : 
seamed ag pe a nate rt ll on ay arg? tha, 
ray, 


e 


‘world |” i 


ix. ngatril: 


to, women.of M olgse. and 


re 27” te Se 
[Pic mana, pant ®& moment, and every 
e was di . upon Dick Fraser, sitting 


back in hig. chair, < &@ somewhat Mephis. 
to) smile on his 
Seeetattl caressed 
stache. : 
Greville ‘had flushed crimson with mortifi- 
cation and pain, That it should have been 


short, dark mou- 


| his wife who spoke like this of an innocent, 


uoffebding woman !—a woman. who, for 
some strange reason, fate had thrown into 
his deepest sympathy and interest. 

The memory of Mary’s pure, exquisite face 
rose, as it were, like a reproach agaiast this 
attack. He was silent only a raoment, but 
as he would have spoken, Dick was before 
him. 

‘I am sure, Ione,” Mr. Fraser said, gently, 
though coldly, “that you will not condemp 
Mrs. Arbuthnot so severely when I tell you 
she isa woman I respect and admire almost 
beyond description !—a woman who honouré 
me in merely permitting me to call myeel! 
her friend!” ° f 

‘‘ And friendship with you, Fraser, is 00 
empty word!” Paul Angelotti broke in, 
quietly, softly. He spoke most easily, a8 though 
he saw nothing painful or. disagreeable in the 
affairs of the moment. “Do you remember 
how you testified to your friendship for young 
Bellairs that night at Malta? I shall never 
forget you and your clever-fista:! Fists are 
stich easy and wholesome weapons, better 
than the finest revolver or the rapier in the 
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The lady beside him, with quick tact, took 
up the conversation, and made some remark 
on the subject of daelling, which arrested 
eneral attention, and bridged over the diffi- 
culty caused by one’s foolish conduct. 
Langhter and chat continued until the end 
of dinner. Everyone seemed in the best of 
spirits, except the hostess. 

Ione sat back in her chair, and positively 
sulked, replying in monosyllables to the 
remarks of her companions, biting her lip, 
and comforting herself with a lack of savoir 
faire and dignity that made Greville wince, 
and Dick long to give her a hearty shaking. 

There were those present at this dinner 
who wonld not fail to give a garbled account 
of wit had occurred broadcast among society, 
and the story would not reflect much to Ione’s 
credit. The world will forgive slander, malice, 
or even crime, but it (that is, the world of 
fashion) will never pardon bad manners. 

Dick knew all this, and Greville knew it 
too, and he suffered accordingly. 

“ His punishment is following on his folly,” 
Dick said to himself, sadly. He remembered 
how he had shrank from the thought of Ione 
reigning in hia beloved aunt’s place, and he 
knew he had not: judged Greville’s fiancée too 


harshly. 

As for Pan! Angelotti, the ordinary dull 
routine of an ordinary dinner party had been 
considerably enlivened by this small insight 
into Ione’s nature. 

He had, of course, admired Ione when he 
had met her on board the Pearl at Ostend, 
but he had had little opportunity of gaugin 
her character; and in the one visit he had 
paid to Barrackbourne in the autumn he had 
immediately discovered the matrimonial 
maneavres in the air, had shrugged his 
shoulders with a smile, and had left the Castle 
quite prepared for the announcement of 
Greville’s marriage with this pretty redhaired 
nobody, 

Ione, ag Ione Archdale, had been nothing 
bata pretty nobody in Angelotti's eyes; but 
Ione, Lady Greville Earne, was very different. 
Her startling beauty took proper effect on 
him ; her eccentricities of manner and bearing 
had a bizarre charm to him. Besides, it 
pleased him to know that she could not 
deceive him. She was as transparent in her 
vain, mean, jealous, paltry nature as the brook 
of running water. He had a sort of contemp.- 
tuous pity for the man whohad made this 
glittering sham of a woman his wife, the 
mother of his children. 

Paul Angelotti was a cynic, in the deepest 
gente of the word. He scoffed at all things 
pure, holy, and siticere. To him, women were 
toys made to be wooed for a short amusement, 
not altars before whom the deepest and best 
co of & man’s life and heart was to be 
aid, 

“For a month or so,” he said to himself, 


a8 he watched Ione’ssullen face. ‘*Oarramba! |. 


she would be a delight, but for a lifetime ! 
Greville, my dear friend, you have played a 
false move. You have had # very easy time 
ofit np to now! The future will show the 
reverse side of the picture, or I am not the 
man Iam!” 

His eyes went from Ione to Dick Fraser, 
who was talking easily and fluently quite as 
usual, but Angelotti saw that the shadow 
rough by Ione’s words still lay upon his 


f “ Another fool!” the Italian said to himself ; 

all ready and willing at a moment's notice 
to pledge his honour for and stake his life 
on & woman's reputation. So Dick is in love 
with this new singer. Ma foi / I confess I have 
at last & curiosity to behold my rival. Is my 
crown to be torn from me, and by a woman:!"’ 
His smile vanished for a moment, and then 
came back, “Do I not know my world. A 
nm toy for a season—only a few short weeks, 

y dear Mra. Arbuthnot, make your harvest 
while youmay! To win & success is something 

Own, but to keep it, ma cher! I do not fear 
you. Tais time next year you will be forgotten, 
While I shall remain, Nous verrons/ 





It was merely an armed truce between 
Dick and his cousin's wife after that evening 
Ione had had her first quarrel with Greville 
on the subject—a short, but a bitter experience 
to the man who held himself as her slave. 

Tone demanded ar immediate action on 
Greville’s part. Dick Fraser must be for- 
bidden the house. If was the least Greville 
could do! Had he not grossly insulsed her 
under her own roof? Was her husband going 
to permit any man, even his own cousin, to 
address her as Dick had done? 

Greville had listened to the tirade in silence, 
Ione had stormed about the room, crying with 
the excitement and hot passion of her anger, 
flinging herself first into one chair, then into 
another, talking vehemently, sneering, and 
losing all command of herself. 

Greville had never moved from his position, 
that of standing beside the fire. Ione’s dis- 
play of temper jarred on him beyond de- 
scription. There was something in her utter 
self-forgetfulness and lack of dignity that 
seemed to put the finishing touch to the pain 
and disapproval he had felt at dinner the 
preceding night. 

This was no simple child, with a child’s 
petulance and vexation. This was a stormy, 
passionate woman, who gave evidence, in her 
unseemly wrath, of a nature the very thought 
of which as being possessed by his wife gave 
Greville a cold chill at his heart. 

When Ione had exhausted all her incentives 
upon Dick’s luckless head, Greville broke his 
silence. 

**T am sorry, Ione,” he said, and for the life 
of him he could not take the coldness out of 
his voice. ‘‘‘I am sorry you have spoken like 
this. You know it is a grief to me to have to 
thwart you in the very smallest way bat "— 
Greville drew his breath almost like a sigh— 
*¢ sometimes one is forced to do disagreeable 
things, my dear little wife. You ask me what 
is impossible, Dick is not only my cousin; he 
is my friend, a man I honour, respect, and 
esteem, As such he muet ever be welcome to 
my house wherever I may be!” 

**You put your cousin before your wife, 
then?’ Ione said, sullenly, yet with a sharp, 
little laugh. 

‘You know that would be impossible,” 
Greville replied, with gentle dignity. 

‘‘T am afraid I can’t agree with you,’ Ione 
retorted, laughing again, in the short, sneering 
way that jarred on Greville’s every nerve. 
‘¢ Most men, I think would, have resented such 
an insult, being put upon their wives as Mr. 
Fraser put upon me to-night; that is, pro- 
viding of course that they cared for their 
wives in the very least. Yet youo——”’ Ione 
did not continue; ske jerked her shoalders, 
suddenly, and swang herself to and fro in her 
chair. 

Greville looked a+ her in sorrow and amaze- 
ment. 

‘* My dear one," he said, a little unsteadily 
when he spoke. ‘' This isnotlike you. This is 


not my pearl, my little wife, who says such | 


hard and crael things! Surely, Ione, yon could 


not even imagine that I do not care for you, | 


and for your dignity ? You will never find me 
wanting to uphold you, my darling, in every 
sense of the word. But to-night——" 

** But to-night,”’ Tone broke in, ‘' you refuse 
to do what is your simple duty!” 

* Yes, Ione,’ Greville said, in a low voice. 
‘«T have tried to skirk my duty. I have tried 
to spare myself the pain of hurting you in the 
smallest way. My duty is not toquarrel with 
Dick. It is to tell you plainly and frankly, 
my dearest, my love,” coming across to her 


and holding out his hands, “that it was not | 
It was youl!” ; 
' and his habit of living entirely in his own life, 
' gave him a stronger interest and a deeper 
' flow of sympathy than falls to the lot of moat 


Dick who was wrong to-nig bt. 

As long as she livéd Ione never forgave her 
husband those words. They stung her vanity 
to the quick. They were mortifying in many 
senses. Her mother’s shrewdness was proved 
in them—her own inferior quality clearly 
shown, and worse than this in her eyes. Her 
power over Greville was here demonatrated as 


being far less than she had imagined. 
' 


From her earliest childhood Ione had been 





bored by and sneered at.all goody-goody senti.- 
ments, to use her own name. Graville’s 
extraordinary honesty and frank, straight- 
forwardness assumed annoying proportions in 
her oyes, and raised up all sorts of difficulties 
in the future, 

“Tbelieve he is nothing bata prig!” she 
said, to herself when che was alone and the 
quarrel had been ended gently. She laughed 
softly to herself, * Well, when I am tired of 
you, Greville, [ shall know how to make you 
suffer, and if yon gc on much more as you did 
to-night it will not be long before I am tired— 
very tired,” Ione said, emphatically. She wag 
too angry or excited for sleep, so she sat with 
one of her favourite French novela before her 
fire, and tried to read. As she sat there, 
her eyes on her book, her mind recalled as in a 
vision the events of the day. Mary’s visit, 
her illness, Greville’s interest, her own jealonsy 
and annoyance. Then the dinners, with 
Angelotti's dark eyes gazing into her’s spur. 
ring her on, as it were, to attack one whom 
she knew already she hated. 

The colour rose to her face as Dick's quiet, 
grave reproof came to her mind. and she closed 
her lips in a thin, ugly line, If Dick was to 
go unpunished, it would bo strange if Ione 
could not find some way of revenging herself 
on the canse of her discomfisure; and in the 
world of fashion Mrs. Arbuthnot, a woman 
singing to earn her bread, would not be able 
to fight and conquer so clever and powerfu! 
an enemy as Lady Greville Earne. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 


Tue journey down to Barrackbourne, the 
fresh country air, the joy of seeing hia dear 
‘¢ grapnie" again, seemed to put new life intc 
little Otho, and therefore the house party, 
which had been almost abandoned for the 
moment, was reconstructed, and the Castle was 
all alive with expectancy. 

Lady Barrackbourne tried to welcome Ione 
with sincere and affectionate warmth, bar, 
somehow, she felt that the meeting between 
her son’s wife and herself lacked the ring of 
genuine pleasure, and, on Ione’s side at least, 
was fall of artificial effasiveness. The Countess 
could not rid her mind of a feeling that Ione 
had been partly to blame for Otho's illness. At 
any rate, she was grieved and vexed beyond 
measure that the boy should have beendeprived 
of his nurse by Iones orders; but no word 
was spoken between them, and to all outward 
appearance there was perfect harmony of 
thought and feeling between Greville Earne's 
mother and wife. 

The house party was composed of some of 
the smartest of the smart world, and the 
great excitement was the forthcoming enter- 
tainment in honour of Lady Barrackbourne's 
birthday. Ione had suggested theatricals, and 
Greville had seconded it with an idea—why 
should they not have an operatic instead of 
a dramatic performance ? 

It could scarcely be called an amatenr one, 
when Paul Angelotti and Mra. Arbuthnot were 
to take part in it; but apart from these two 
splendid artists, the company would be 
gathered from among the guests. 

Augelotti arrived on the same day as the 
Earnes, and was received cordially by Lady 
Barrackbourne, and gushed over by most of 
the women present. 

He was 80 handsome, so strangely mysteri 
ous in manner—no one quite understood Paul 
Angelotti. His dark face, with its large melan- 
choly eyes, had made many & woman’s heart 
beat quickly beneath her jewels and laces. 
His quietness, his soft, low voice, his reticence, 


men. There were one or two among the 


' women maids and matrons whom he had con 


quered in his three years’ triumph, who could 
have given the world the lie direct when it 
spoke with eloquent praise on Angelotti's 
devout life, on his pureness of spirit, bis lovely 
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hermtt-like existence; but the power that 
had bronght these frail, foolish ones iato his 
epell laid a seal upon their lips, and Angelotti 
wae never known save as the world saw 
him. 

With Lady Barrackbourne he was a favour- 
ite because of his devoted friendship for 
Greville. With Greville he was a favourite 
pecanse of his music, and his apparently grave, 
solitary existence. 

“I envy you, Paul,” Greville said, some- 
times. ‘' You can live in the world and yet 
beyond it. What is your secret?” 

*: Philosophy.” Angelotti would answer, 
with his faint, inscrutable amile, and the smile 
would deepen for a moment when Greville 
had left him. ‘‘ To compare bimeelf with me!” 
he would think, with a eort of sublime con. 
tempt. ‘ Poor, simple foo!!"’ 

Ione threw herself eagerly into the forth- 
coming theatricals. She cast herself for an 
important part, and informed M. Angelotti he 
muet coach her in the singing of her réle. 

She knew that by monopolising him in this ' 
way she would make most of the osher women | 
jealous; and, moreover, she did not intend to 
make a failure if possible. 

It was a bold experiment to sing against’ 
such an artiss as Mary Arbuthnot; but Ione 
was not nervous, and with the courage of 
ignorance determined on her action. 

Mary was to join them four days before the ' 
performance. She had received the music of | 
her part in town, and was to arrive perfect, : 
Ail but for rehearsals Ione had a week before | 
her. 

** You must make me sing like an angel!" 
she said, imperiously, to Angelotti. 

‘‘ That which already exists cannot be made 
aguio,’’ he answered, and the while he winced 
almost perceptibly, as Ione sang out boldly in 
her clear, strong, unmusical voice. 

Tney were closeted together for hours pras- 
tising and rehearsing. 

‘* Are you not jealous of M. Angelotti ?’’ one 
of the guests suggested to Greville, with some 
spite, for she did not like Tone. 

** Jealous of Paul! ’’ Greville laughed. ‘‘ No 
—thut conld never be—never!" 

** Why not?” was the next question. 

‘Well, I don't know exsotly,” Greville 
answered, wrinkling his brow; * only, somehow, 
it does seem possible. Dearold Paul! Tne most 
harmless person in the world, Lady Agnes. I 
couid not be jealous of him if I tried; 
besides,” Greville added, with a tonch of 
aerionsaess in his voice, ‘‘Iam never jealous 
of my little wife. I trast her fally, blindly, 
impticitly 1” 

The lady, left to herself, shrugged her 
shoulders, and gave a little langh. 

“Poor Greville!'’ she said, and then she 
¢urned with a start. ‘‘Why, M. Angelotti, 
you here! I thought you were with Lady 
Greville in the music room ? A moment sooner, 
and yon would have heard yourself dis. 
ouseed |" 

‘By Lady Agnes?” Paul said, with a 
smile, “quel honneur! And what was said? 
Something nice, I hope.” 

Lady Agnes Grey laughed. 

‘*Oh! very nice. Lord Greville was declar- 
ing you the most harmless man in the world 

—one incapable of rousing anyone’s jealousy. 
It is a good character, M. Angelotsi!”’ 

** And suits me,.”’ Angelotti smiled. “Gre. 
ville, yon see, knows me thoroughly.” 

His dark eyes met the handsome, thongh 
cynical ones opposite to him. There was an 
instant’s pause; then both smiled, as it were, 
involuntarily, and Lady Agnes changed the 
conversation, 

The day of Mra, Arbuthnot’s arrival came 
at last. Ione was not very amiable on this 
occasion. Clever and urscrapulous as she was, 
she was yet lackingin the perfection of worldly 
wisdom, 

For instance, it was as clear as the aun at 
rocatide to Angelotti that his beantifal papil 
was working herself into a bad temper for no 
other reason than that she disliked Mrz. 
Arbuthnot, and was jealous of her, 





“So my rival comes to-day!’ he said to 
her as they went to the music room. 

* Your rival!” Ione said, scornfally. ‘' The 
mere idea of Mrs. Arbuthnot being your rival 
is absolately absurd! "’ 

Paul smiled, and looked up into the large 
violet eyes besidehim, He had seen quickly 
that Tone was piqued and angry at his appa- 
rent lack of admiration for her—she, who was 
accustomed to have every man at her feet aa 
soon as they saw her. 

Is pleased him to vex her. It pleased him to 
think that he had the power to touch this 
pretty mass of selfishness in her most vital 


rt, 

a had, of course, been fally prepared for 
& complete subjagation of Angelotti. For that 
had worn her newest and most eccentric gowns 
posed ina hundred different ways, and gra- 
ciousiy bestowed on bia the utmost exclusive 
honoar of her presence. 

Paul was amused by her, bat not deceived. 
No master how soft her violet eyes could look 
he knew that the small organ called a heart 
was lacking altogether in Ione’s shapely, 
gracefal person, and he felt a contemptuous 


| thritl of pity for the man wh» had built the 


happiness of bis fature life round abort this 
cold, selfish petty-natared woman. 

Despite the absence of the heart, however, 
Paut knew he could exercise what power he 
liked over Ione, and he told bimself languidly 
that he would begin that amusement wher the 
mood seized him. It pleased him to be so 
inclined this day. 

*Sach words from your lips make me the 
proudest man in the world!” he said. 

Ione looked down at him, and her pulses 
qnickened. So he, too, could not withstand 
her fascinations. 

“Dii I say anything nice?” she asked, 
langnidly. ‘I don’t feel as if I could even 
think « nice thought to-day, I am so cross!” 

Paul took her hand, covered with jewels, 
and carried it to bis wr 

** Let me soothe you!” he said, softly, and 
he began to sing. 

Ione stood with her hand on his shoulder. 
She would far rather have listened to words 
of admiration for herself than all the songs in 
the world, and Paul knew this right well, and 
chose to vex her anew. 

The afternoon wore away, passed in this 
half-veiled flirtation, but not advancing Paul's 
subjagation very much ; and when they left the 
music room and went to join the others in the 
large, quaint old room, Ione'’s temper was 
certainly not improved. 

Otho was runningtoand fro—a delicate, fair- 
haired little creature, in a black velveteen 


uit. 

‘“‘Mrs Arbuthnot has one keen admirer!” 
Lady Agnes said to Ione. “That child has 
worked himee!f into a state of excitement over 
her arrival!” 


Tone felé a longing to take Otho in her, 


strong, lithe hands, and fling him away from 
her altogether. Her a for the boy was 
grown stronger of late. henever she heard 
of the death of a child of his age she would 
pause and say to herself,— 

* Why is it not Otho? Why does he not 
die? Itis only wishing him to suffer to wish 
him to live a poor, weak, sickly creature like 
that!” 

Angelotti caught the small Earl in his 
arms. 

‘Who is coming? What ia all this?” he 


asked, 

Osho wriggled from his hold, 

“Mrs. Arbuther! Mes. Arbuther!” he 
cried, and flying across the hall he precipi- 
tated himeelf upon a slight woman’s figure 
that had come that moment through the door- 
way, escorted by Dunstan and Greville. 

Ione sneered as she saw Mary kneel down 
and pnt her arms about the child. 

** Always posing for theatrical effect !"’ she 
said in Angelotti’s ear. 

He smiled. He was unconsciously inter- 
ested in this woman who had jast come. His 





rival! Its was a strange word. It amused 











——— 


him. He drew bask to the great, ti] fr, . 


place, whilst all those who knew Mn‘ 
Arbuthnot preseed forward to greet her. _ 

“‘ My mother isin her room, eagerly expec, 
ing you, but you must have some tea firs," 
Greville said. , 

Angelotti frowned slightly as he heard th; 
answer, 

04, no! please let us go to Lady Barrack. 
bourne at once,” Mary said. 

The Italian looked across at the speaker. 
her back was tarned to him. ‘ 
‘ Pip Rogie ane — hg = said to himeslf, 
7 6 sings as she s 3, the world 
shown wiedom for once ts - 

Greville was leading the way to hia mother; 
room when he looked backwards. 

“Ab!” he said, with a emile. “ Thi; 
must be delayed no longer. Mrs. Arbuthno}, 
will you stop just one instant? I have some. 
one here waom you must graciously receive, 
One—who—Paul, come forward! Mr, 
Arbathnot, may I present my friend, ani | 
trast in the fature your friend also, M. Pan 
Angelotti.” 

Mary paused a moment, then advanced and 
held out her hand. 

‘* Tam pleased to know you at last, Monsienr 
Angelotti,” she said, quietly, lookiag straight 
into the dark eyes that were fixed on he 
beautifal face, with an expression that was 
almost one of agony and fear combined. “It 
is a pleasure too long deferred.” 

Paul Angelotti stood transfixed for ths 
moment, then he seemed to arouse himself 
with an effort; he stepped forward, and pu 
his hand into the small one outstretched. It 
was cold as ice. 

“ The pleasure, as you say, Mra. Arbathnot, 
has been too long deferred,” he said, ins 
voice from which the music was all gone; 
and as Mary, with grave composure, bowel 
and turned away with Greville, Paul draw 
deep breath that was almosé like a sob of 


pain. 

* So," he said to himself, with a queer 
expression round his mouth. “So we med 
again, do we, my Mary, and like this! And 
you are going to fight me, are you? Not wir, 
Mary, not wise! You have known me once, 
You should -not try to come to war with me. 
I am too strong for you, as you will see!" 


(To be continued.) 








HIS ICE QUEEN. 
—0!— : 
CHAPTER XVI. 


‘* FRANK, THERE IS A MYSTERY IN MY LIFE WHICE 
EVEN I CANNOT FATHOM,” 


Mr. Bramiry took a good deal more thao 
his half-hour, bat the time had seemed very 
short to Frank and Geraldine. Still, when he 
came, she let him take her lover away, for the 
doctor was still watching her mother, and she 
was anxious to go back to her. 

So, promising to return ia the evening to 
hear how Mrs. FitzHerbert progressed, the 
two gentlemen strolled to the Rectory. Frank 
dressed carefully, and came down ready fc’ 
dinner, notwithstanding the intermediate me« 
which the Rector had pressed upon him onbi 
return from his work at the lake. ae 

Frank and Mr. Bramley had always liked 
one another. There was an innate honesty in 
each which drew them together, and made 
them congenial company. 

“Stanley, my boy, I have guessed yout 
secret, and wish you joy!” said the elder msn, 
heartily. ‘'Miss Geraldine is a little stiff 
first, but I do not dislike her for it. Somé 
of the guehing young dameels of the day are 
quite alarming. I don’s mean that I think 
they have designs upon an o!d fogy like 
myself, I’m not vain enough for that; but DY 
alarm is as to what effect such women 


‘ have npon their children, and upon the world 


at large through them. 
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« The rising generation of boys may take a 
pack seat. I wouldn't object to that if the 
back seat were comfortable; but it is not, 
and, what ig more, they are expected to pay 
peavily for it, The Yankee girl who cuts out 
ner lover inthe ran for labour, expects him 
nevertheless to ‘ foot her bills.’ 

« Now this is scarcely fair, is i¢ ? Bat what 
is to be done? It is of no use for men and 
women to strugzle together as they are doing 
now! They had better give it up quietly. and 
change places altogether. They could smoke 
their pipes a8 they nursed the babies and 
mended the stockings, and I don’t see that 
they need be altogether miserable. 

‘Let the women be the bread-winners if 
they want to be! I confess that they are 
going up in stature if in nothing else, and, 
from all one hears, in intellect too. Go to a 
seaside watering place, and watch the walkers 
on the promenade for half an-hour! Yon will 
see that the race now consists of tall, very tall, 
women, and decidedly short men! There are 
exceptions, of course, but we are taught that 
they prove the rule.” 

“Qh!” Ianghed Frank, “the ladies will 
goon tire of the work. We were built stronger 
snimals on purpose to do it for them!” 

“Egad sir, I don’t know. Feel the armsof 
some of the lawn tennis girls! There are 
muscles for you!” 

“My dear Mr. Bramley, I wouldn’t for the 
world, I should get my ears boxed, and the 
stronger they were the more afraid I should 
be to take such a liberty. I have a great 
respect for tennis girls, I can assure you; they 
know how to take care of themselves.” 

“Ab, my boy, they're proud of their 
strength, I can tell you. I have had many a 
one offer me her biceps to feel!" 

“Ab! parsons are always privileged beings 
for some reason or reasons unknown. The 
moat carefal mamma will trust her daughter 
= black cloth, but on no account with 
re ” 

There was @ merry twinkle in Mr. Bram- 
ley's eyes, 

“ Qaite right, quite right! We must have 
something in exchange for giving up the 
pleasures of this wicked world!" 

“Ah! but do you?” laughed Frank, 

“Well, I soppose we are expected to, dear 
boy; and if we don’s, why, we are wrong, and 
not the system! And now tell me, did you 
send a letter to the Towers by the Earl's 
man? Messages get wrongly delivered |” 

“Yes; I wrote to the Countess, and also to 
Lady Marie. There can be no mistake! I 
was afraid he might carry them some cock- 
and-bull story, and scare them.”’ 

“ Qaite right. How would it affect you if 
Lady Marie married your cousin ?” 

“ Affect me! I should be as glad to see her 
happy as she would be to see me so!” 

‘Ab! but what would Sir Godfrey say to 
~ ? — it not inflaence your position with 

m 


“Oan’t say at all. He has the right to do 
at he likes with bis own. Whatever happens, 
I have no intention of being an idle man. 
Tam prepared for any caprice upon bis part. 
I owe a great deal to my uncle Godfrey, and 
am fond of him; but I always feel that I am 
on unstable ground, and that any day he may 
inform me I am nothing to him.” 

“Is he so uncertain ? ” 

‘That is scarcely the word t6 describe him. 
He is utterly intolerant! You must follow 
his wishes in everything ! ” 

“Have you done so? People said he 
Wished you to marry Lady Marie!” 

“People were right for once, although that 
terrible ‘on dit’ is the very war.cry of mis- 
takes; but the good little woman herself got 
me ont of that scrape, and told my uncle 
plainly that I was not the ‘ young man to her 
mind.’ Now I call that pluck on a girl's 
part! I¢ was awfally good of Lady Marie!” 

Mr. Bramley laughed immoderately. 

. “Good! It wae splendid of her to stand 
1a the gap! The girl has courage! You 
should have seen her when that devil of a 





horee ran away with her! Not the faintest 
sign of fear. She tried all she knew to 
conquer him; and when she couldn’t she 
quietly settled herself down in the saddle to 
see it out, There ia a great deal in Lady 
Marie St. Ciare! I confess Iam surprised 
you did not take to her. I think I should 
myself if I were twenty or thirty years 
younger. As it is, I admire that beaatifal 
woman, Mrs. FitzHerbert, as it is respectable 
for a middle-aged country parson todo. She 
makes me feel that I have blood in my veins 
at fifty-five, I can tell you; but, somehow, I 
have my feare that it will never come to any- 
thing. She is a peculiar woman, Stanley. 
She is wonderfally friendly and kind; but be 
a little more tender and impressive than 
usual, and down goes the thick brown blind 
of reserve, and you can get nothing more out 
of Mre, FitzHerbert!” 

“T¢ ia her way of telling you that she 
wishes to retain her present position with 
yoo.”’ 

“Yes!” he answered, quaintly. ‘No 
doubt; but I don’t want to keep it, you see; 
so it's natural I should wish to break down 
the reserve. Still, I do not want to quarrel 
with her. She and her daughter mske life 
at Harlington a far more pleasant and bright 
thing to me!” 

‘‘ Then, admittivg that, I should accept the 
‘ half loaf,’ and not annoy the lady. She might 
not forgive you. Beantifal as she is, there is 
something immovable—almost implacable— 
about her face. She looks 20 quiet and deter- 
mined!” 

“I don't think the daughter lacks those 
attributes either,” laughed the parson. ‘She 
and ber mother are very much alike, I think, 
in mind as well as body.” 

*‘No doubt. I like a firm woman—one with 
a character.” 

‘Bo do Lif the firmness is not broughé into 
force against me! Poor Mrs. FitzHerbert ! 
I am afraid ebe had a mauvais quart d heure 
this afternoon! I was so much taken up 
watching your efforts in behalf of her daughtez 
that I never saw her danger. It must have 
been a shock to ber nervona system to be 
planged into that cold water!” 

‘I don’s kaow abouts the nervous, bat it 
was a decided startler to the system, I can 
answer for it. I expected to find myself 
minus my toes, bat they still keep the ‘number 
of their mess,’ I am glad to say. Bramley, 
what time are you going round to the 
Priory ?"’ 

** Young blood!" replied the cther. ‘ You're 
dying to get back, I suppose.”’ 

** Well, I really was not thinking of myself 
this time, but of them. They ought noi to be 
disturbed late.” 

“Right you are, my boy; I sit corrected. 
We will drink the health of the ladies when 
we return. 
blind mean? I really think Mrs. FitzHerbert 
likes me!” 


“Ts means, I shonld say, that che does, as ! 
you say, like you, and wishes to continue your | 


friend ; bat that she loves, or has loved some. 
one else, and for their sakes, perhaps, is dic- 
inclined to listen to affection from any 
other.” 

“Oan't say,’ anawered the Reotor, reflec. 
tively. ‘‘ Anyway, they receive no visitors at 
their house, save those who have called upon 
them in the neighbourhood. In fact, Mrs. 
FitzHerbert told me herself thai she came 
here to avoid society, and get away from the 
hollow world of fashion. By-the-bye, I think 
you will have a rival in Lord Northby; and, 
what is more, I believe the mother approves of 
him.” 

Frank grew a shade paler. 

He had taken an inveterate dislike to the 
man that very afternoon. 

It had been terrible to ses him in pozeeszion 
of his darling, as it were; that pang musi, he 
feared, have been jealousy, bus he would not 
show it. 

‘So I saw,” he said. * Bat the daughter, 
has she shuwn that she likes his lordship? He 


Stanley, what does that brown , 


is a weak-looking creature, and surely not 
worthy of her!” 

*Asaman,no! There is little or nothing 
in him, but he can offer her a coronet, and a 
very fine establishment, one of which, in fact, 
any girl might be proud. For the rest I cannoé 

uswer you. Miss Geraldine ia not given to 
showing her feelings, or 80 I should jadge. 
We'll delay our weeds, and discussthem over » 
glass of grog before we turn in. Now, I'm 
ready if you are, Stanley!” ; 

Frank announced himself waiting, and the 
fwo men sauntered over once more to the 
Priory. 

‘‘I know this road pretty well,” remarked 
Mr. Bramley. ‘“ There are few days I don't 
travelit. Ireally cannot think what I used 
to do before the FitzHerberts came here,” 

So near were they that by that time they 
had reached the door. 

“Mrs, FitzHerbert was asleep,” so said 
the butler; ‘‘ and Miss Geraldine was waiting 
for them in the drawing-room.”' 

She advanced with a hand to each. 

** How good of you to come,” she said. "EF 
am happier now, but still anxious, of course: 
The doctor has a professional nurse with 
mother. He would not trust her to me, He 
knows best, of course, but I felt it to be rather 
hard. Who oan love her as I do?” 

‘No one, of course. That is, jast in the 
same way,” replied Mr. Bramley, clearing his 
throat somewhat huskily. ‘' Bat thoze whe 
do not love, often prove safer nurses, for they 
care less for the patient's feelings, and simply 
make them do what is right. Invalides will 
constantly disobey members of their own 
family, but, strange to say, seldom a paid 
nurse.” 

‘* Tae doctor aays if mother has a good Jong 
sleep she will probably awake o1t of danger, 
so sbe must on no account be disturbed.” 

'* Heaven grant that she may,” replied the 
parson, gravely. ‘ Well, I'll toddle home 


' now, and light up. Stanley, stay as long ag 


you like, or come ss soon as you please !’’ and, 
with a nod to Geraldine, Mr. Bramley took 
himeelf away. 

He came in and ont so often that the 
formalities of hand-shaking had been almost 
laid aside. ; 

A bright “‘ good morning,” and an upward 
glance of welcome was what was more usually 
bestowed upon this clerical ‘‘ tame cat ” at the 
Priory, and he liked it far better than being 
made a stranger cf. Fravk gave him a grate- 
fal look as he went on of the door. 

“A good old fellow isMr, Bramley! Don't 
you think so, Geraldine?” 

*‘ Tam sure of it—never more so than nov,” 
and she smiled up at him, 

‘Then you are glad he has left us fora part- 
ing word?” 

There was one flash from those glorioug 
eyes, and that was answer encugh. He drew 
‘her to him, and looked dowa into their 
deptha, 

‘My darling, how beautifal you are!” he 
said, very tenderly, while an inflection of 
| psesion crept into his voice, and made it low 
and tremulous. ‘‘How proud I shall bs toe 
wear you when I have won youl” 

“I do not go from my promises, Frank. 
You can claim me when you will.” 

“ When you love me, dear—that hour, that 
moment, I will ask your mother to give you te 
me. Will she consent, Geraldins? ”’ 

‘‘ Why should she not?” asked the girl, 
warmly, ‘Your friends might object, bat 
why should mine?” 

‘“‘ What! my family object to you? That 
would be bad taste!” 

‘Frank, itis better that you should know 
that you may be made to suffer through your 
love for me. I eha'l not blame yon, if, like 
that other, you cannot face it. I did blame 
him, bat I do not expect as much ag I used to 
dotrom anyone. Before I met you I expected 
nothing, believed ia no one ; bat now——" | 

“You believe in me, Geraldine?” 

‘** I am beginning to do so.” 

‘Then go on, my own! Faith is the very 
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groundwork of love, confidence the corner- 
stone of happiness.” : 

**‘ And what, if when I find you are dearer 
to me than life, you then feel that, even though 

ou love me, you cannot make me your wife? 

rank, I never do things by halves,” she con- 
tinued, earnestly. ‘ I had though} never again 
to love or trust any one, and under ordinary 
ciroumatances I could have carried out my 
intention ; but you have been so good to me, 
you have dene so much for me and 
mine——”’ 

“You are under no obligations to me what- 
ever, dear! Pat that thonght from your 
mind,” he said, hastily. 

“ Yet I owe you my life?’ 

‘‘The fact repays me, tenfold!” 

‘Frank, I must tell you all—thatis, all I 
know. I cannot receive your love like an 
impostor. Not to-night, but come to me tc- 
morrow morning, say at eleven, and you shall 
hearall I can tell you. There is no engage- 
ment between us, so you would be blameless if 
you went away. There must be none until 
you have heard my strange story. Frank, 
there is a mystery in my life which even I 
cannot fathom. I must know whether I dare 
Seve 3a. or whether it must stand between 
ns! 

She spoke ag one trying to keep down her 
feelings ander a cloak of coldness, but the 
covering fell aside and revealed the warmth 
witbia. 

“I will come, Geraldine, and hear all you 
have to say,’’ he answered, holding both her 
hands in his; ‘‘but I can answer you now. 





If, as you say, you are envelopedina mystery, | 


LT have faith in you. Whoever is to blame, 
my pure white snow queen, it is not you. 
Good-night ! ”” 

* Good-night,” she whispered, and laid her 
lips to his. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


“(THE HAPPI®ST WOMAN IS SHE WHO NEVER HAS 
BUT ONE LOVER, AND HE IS THE KING OF HER 
HEART |” 


THERe was considerable astonishment at 
Mear3 Norton Towers at the non-return of 
Frank Stanley, which culminated when the 
dog-cari came back without him in the even- 
ing. They had not been able to keep is from 
busy-brained Marie, for she plied her ques- 


him it ia better still. Iam not vain enough to 
think that others might not have done as much 
for my darling—of course they might; but 
atill there is almost a panic at first when these 
things take place, and Geraldine might not 
bave been the first thought of anyone else as 
she was with me, because I love her. 

‘There was plenty of work to do, I can as- 
gure you, SO many were immersed, but only 
one life was lost. 

‘‘My Ice Queen is none the worse, I hope 
and believe; nay, she is, in my opinion, better. 
I told you I should see those wonderful eyes 
glow and soften. 

“TI have done so, Marie, and, as I thought, 
oe is the keystone of the dear girl’s better 
8 


‘* Some trouble has frozen her. I shall learn | be 


probably what that is to-morrow, as Iam then 
gcing to cee her again. 

‘‘ To-night I remain here at her wish. You 
cannot think how she seems to leanon me in 
her trouble. 

‘Her trouble! Why, I have not yet told you 
about that. Mrs. FitzHerbert was as nearly 
drowned as possible. She was stuck in the 
mud under the water, and when I found her 
she was quite ingensible. Of conrse she 
couldn’t move even to try and help herself, 
poor thing! Geraldine is more gratefal for 
her mother's life than her own, and I am sure 
I hope she will be spared to her; bat I gather, 
more from the doctor's reticence than any- 
thing else, that she is still in danger. 

“Tshall remain with Mr. Bramley until 
Geraldine can spareme. What a jolly, kind 
old fellow Bramley is! I wish all the parsons 
werelike him. There is no professional hum- 
bug about him at all; and yet, in his own way, 
he does a lot of good in Harlington, I hear. 
Between you and me and the post, I wish the 


widow would reward him for all hia devotion ; 
| but that is his secret. 
| “] have written my apologies to the 


tions to her mother freely, and the girl beoame 


feverish and anxious. 


«Something has happened!’ she prophe- | 
sied over and over again, and when the letters | 


came she held out her hands for hers in all 
eagerness. 


‘You are very fond of Mr. Stanley, dar- 


Countess! I know I need not stand upon 
ceremony with my kind friends at Mears 
Norton Towers. Bramley will drive me back 
when I find I can leave hore. 

‘* Good-night, little friend ! Sieep weil, and 
let me find you really better on my return. I 
think, I hope, all will be well with me and my 
great love. Rejoice with me, Marie! How 
glad I shall be when you tell me I may rejoice 
with you. 

‘** Yours ever, 
“ Fravk §?anuey,” 


The note to the Countess was merely one of 
explanation and apology, and not so volumi- 


, nous; and seeing Maric engrossed in her letter 
| 8he left the room to tell the Earl the reason 


ling!” said her mother, with a kindly smile, | 
remembering what she had seen in the morn- | 


ing; and Marie, having no idea of any miz- 
construction of her actions, smiled too, and 
warmly admitted the fact. 

Had the Countess seen Frank's letter to her 
daughter she might have understood the 
matter better. As it was she was thoroughly 
mistaken in her viewa. Frank wrote ;— 


*‘Dgan Kinp Lapy Mary,— 


* You must be wondering what has 
become of me, Do you remember my pre- 
sentiment that I should be wanted this after. 
noon? Well, I was very moch wanted. 

“There was a terrible accident upon the 
lake at Black Beeches, and I cannot be thank- 
fal enongh that I was present, 

‘* The calamity arose from the ice being too 
crowded with skaters, and I tremble to think 
what might have become of my beantifal 
A soem had not timely help been at 


“Yes, Marie Ieaved her! Wasnotthata 


ivilege? And now she seems, as it were, to 
= to me, and that is such a pleasant 


ght. 

“I could understand a man loving any nice 
woman because he saved her; but when he is 
thus able to preserve the life already so dear to 





Frank had not returned. 

‘*T have already heard a wonderfol account 
from the butler, which was given him by the 
groom; and if all he says is true, we have 
reason to be proud of the conduct of our future 
son-in-law. He seems to have done wonders, 
Poor little Marie, how anxious she has been, 
but she will be all right now she knows he is 
safe and sound!" 

A figare, unnoticed before, moved among 
the shadows in the softly lighted room, and 
came forward. 

“TI have not been an intentional eaves- 
dropper, Lord Oaratairs,”’. said Captain 
Hamilton, ‘‘ bat I had fallen asleep in that 
easy arm-chair; and when your voices awoke 
me, I wove them somehow into my just 
dreamed dream, and did not realise that I 
was awake at all, until the foll meaning of 
your words were upon me! ‘ Your fature son- 
in-law’ you certainly said, and you spoke of 
being proud of him! Pray tell me what you 
mean? Has Lady Marie after all mistaken 
her feelings towards my cousin, and found 
out at last where her innocent heart is cen- 
tred?’’ and he stood before them with pale 
face and saddened eyes. 

‘I am afraid for your sake, Hamilton, that 
that really is the case,’ answered the Earl, 
and stopped short, for the mental pain in the 


——— 


The Countess went to him with friendly 
hand, and olasping his, spoke most kindly, 
‘‘We hike you so much, Captain Hamilton, 
We are grieved to see you suffer; and, to be 
honest, we are very fond of Mr. Stanley too, 
If only we had two daughters, we could haye 
loved both our sons-in-law, belisve me! As j; 
ia, it is not for us to choose, but Marie, Ay 
we desire is her true happiness!” 
“ That’s it, wife. It is for Marie to choose, 
and for us all to abide by her decision, 
, you love her well enough, I am 
sure, to think more of her happiness than your 
own! You will, I am certain, throw 1 
clouds over her joy from your own disappoint. 
ment. Remember. that it will be no light 
thing for us to part with her. Let us always 
friends. Marie will still be a hond of 
union between us, my lad!’ and he laid his 





hand his shoulder affectionately. 
“Té is settled then? She has ehosen?” 
faltered the Captain. 


‘We believe so, Godfrey. Come, don't 
take it to heart so much! Bea man,” 

Godfrey Hamilton stood before them as one 
stunned, Many cf Marie’s winning looks and 
actions had raised an earnest hope in his 
mind that she really liked him, and he 
had let his whole heart go out to her, passion. 
ately and unreservedly. Nowit was a terrible 
blow to him to find that she had chosen 
another. He actually staggered under it. 

** Pardon me to-night,” he murmared, in » 
voice all unlike his own. ‘'I have been fool 
enough to hope. I ought to have known 
better. I ought to have been well aware that 
I am plain, uninteresting and poor, and that 
she would be most. unlikely to give me a 
thought in that way. Most unnecessarily 
she has thought it needfal to be grateful, 
because I had the pleasure of rendering her 
very small and simple service. I mistook her 
gratitude for growing affection. She is in no 
wise to blame! 1 exonerate her entirely. 
Tae fault is my own, as I said before. | 
ought to haye knewn better! You tel! me to 
be a man!” His voices, which had risen to 
passionate pathos, here broke and faltered. 
‘Excuse me to-night,” he ended. ‘I will 
be ® man to-morrow,’ and before they could 
answer him he was gone. 

‘Poor fellow!" said the Earl. 
hard hit. I am traly sorry for him.’ 

“So am I,” replied the Conntese, softly. 
“My dear, Godfrey. Hamilton's is no usual 
love at all, He cares more for her than Frauk 
Stanley does by far—his is an ordicary affec- 
ttion only. Still, he is a better mato, of 
course. There is no doubt about hia inherit- 
ing his uncle’s wealth if he follows out his pet 
scheme, and weds our darling ; and I am not 
afraid for her. 

“Jf Frank has won her heart she will be 
happy, for he is naturally nice, and will make 
her a kind husband, I am sure; but I hope 
Marie will never know what suffering she has 
caused another—it would render her miser- 
able, The happiest woman is she who never 
has bat one lover, and he is the king of her 
heart! She is saved much uncertainty and 
many regrets, if nothing else. I cannot bear 
to hear girls speak of the pleasures of con- 
quest. They would not if they in the leas 
understood or realised the suffering which is 
often inflicted, and the sin which sometimes 
follows, the jealousies which are awakened, 
and the miseries which lark in their shadows. 

‘*‘ Mother,” laughed the Earl, ‘you are 
growing quite eloquent! Young folks will be 
young folke, You can’t pat sage heads on 
green shoulders. Why, my love, I recollect 
before you married me you had @ score of 
admirers. I had hard work to gain you! 

“ That is just it, dear!" she answered, more 
than half sadly. ‘I speak from experience. 
My youthfal flirtations cause me many regrets 
now. When I hear that any man is dead who 
loved me I wonder whether I embittered his 
life.”’ 

“ Well, wife, if you did, you have sweetened 
mine!" said the Harl, kindly. ‘So you must 
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no fault to find with you whatever. You have 
made me very happy !"” 

«“ Thank you for your kind words, husband 
mine! I wish I could think as well of myself. 
Bat I feel often that I may be responsible for 
having set the ball rolling for some who have 
run quickly down the hill,” 

“Tat, tut, good wife! If all women had 
guch tender consciences there would be no fun 
in the world at all. The most skittish fillies 
often settle down best into double harness. I 
have not one thing to say against you. You 
liked me the best; you married me, and you 
have been true to me, I'm perfectly satisfied.” 

“So am I,” answered the Countess,” with a 
smile. ‘If Marie is as ha as I have been 
with you I shall be indeed glad,” and the Earl 
and Countess kissed like lovers, for all that 
they had been two decades wedded. 

Lady Marie read her: letter to the end, 
then remained very quiet indeed. 

In fanoy, she went over that scene at the 
Iake, She knew the spot, and could well 
Aictare it all. 

So Frank had saved Geraldine, and her 
mother, and the others too. How proud she 
would have been had he been her lover! 

Her colour rose, her fingers worked. She 
had not yet quite schooled her warm, loving 
heart, and she had cared for Frank ve 
—_ while that bright young dream ha 
agted. 

He was, however, only her friend. His love 
belonged to Geraldine FitzHerbert, who she 
muct try and care for, for his sake; but, so 
far, trying to care for her rather wearied 


1é, 

She could hardly be expected to be really 
fond, all at once, of the girl who had, with no 
effort of her own, so soon supplanted her, 

Frank had tried to love her, and could not 
succeed; bat his heart had flown to Geraldine. 
Her sweet eyes were full of tears as she 
thought of it, but she had a brave heart, and 
choked them down. 

“‘T am not alone,” she murmnred, sofily. 
“Tf he eaved her, Godfrey Hamilton saved me. 
If he loves her, Godfrey loves me. I feel it. 
I need no telling. I should not complain, for 
he is staunch and true—a rock to lean on ; and 
I, yes 1am fond of Godfrey. I owe him much. 
He will help me against myself. I will tell 
him all, all the truth, and he will love me still. 
But Frank! He must never know—never, 
never! _I should die of shame !” 

She sunk her glowing face upon her hands. 

“To give one’s love unasked,” she mur- 
mored, “that ia woman’s shame, her most 
— hour when she learns that bitter 

1 Tad 

Then she folded the letter, and kissed it 


08. 

“ Good-bye, Frank,” she said, in a low voice. 
“ May you be happy with the woman of your 
choice. I will be weak no more.” 

She slipped out of bed, and laid the letter 
Upon the flames, 

“There! your secret is safe,” she whis- 
pered, ‘‘and I begin » new life to.morrow.” 

“What! out of bed, my darling?” asked 
her mother’s voice, in surprise. “ What are 
you doing ?”” 

“Burning a letter, mother mine! A very 
prosaic action, iM it not?’ she answered, 
cheerfally, as she placed her arms about her 
neck, and kissed her; ‘‘and now I am going 
back to bed,” and the Countess was satiefied, 
because Lady Marie smiled. 


—_—-- 


CHAPTER XVII‘. 


“DID I NOP PROMISE YOU LAST NIGHT TO BE A 
MAN TO-DAY?”’ SAID CAPTAIN HAMILTON, 


Captam Hamizron had set himself a bard 
task to be a man before the morning ; that, in 
common parlance, meaning, that he must fight 
down his own bitter sorrow and disappoint- 
ment; and having expunged hie feelings, and 
put aside self, he was to appear before the 
Woman he loved’ with a emile, and Kasten 





patiently to her talk of her coming happiness 
with another, 

It was not easy to do, as a sleepless night 
testified. 

He spent it pacing his room, and he loved 
Lady Marie as dearly when morning broke as 
he had done when gloaming preceded the dark- 
ness ; nay, more, he knew fall well that his 
love was undying, that she must ever be what 
she now was to him, his brightest and best. 
Still, there was no need for her to know it; 
he must keep his secret, and that he could do 
for her sake. 

He could leave her to her own joy, unbroken 
by the knowledge of his sufferings, and to do 
this he schooled himself through the night. 

The Earl and Countess were shocked at his 
@ppearance at breakfast the following morn- 
ing. 

A sleepless night alone makes a man look 
miserable and dejected, but such an one as he 
had spent tells too plain a tale to be mistaken. 

‘'Godfrey,” said the Earl, kindly, “you 
don’t look up to much! May I suggest a brandy 
and soda?” 

‘* Thanks, no! I should prefer a good strong 
cup of coffee.” 

** You look as if you need something at once. 
Iam afraid you have had a bad night?” 
remarked the Countess, her eyes resting upon 
him with an expression of regret. 

‘Well, Lady Carstairs, I have not had a 
oem one, but Lhope to trouble no one with my 

eelings. You have been as kind as a mother 
to me, and I thank you from my heart. My 
visit to Mears Norton Towers is not to be for- 
gotten through life. It has been a really happy 
one—my only peep at home for a long time.” 

‘*T hope you will always give us as much of 
i company as you can, Captain Hamilton, 

ou will ever find a welcome, where the Earl 
and I have a bed to cffer you; and you will 
remain here and enjoy the hunting and shoot- 
ing until your leave expires, will you not?” 

e shook his head. 

‘‘Not now while it is all so fresh, thank 
youall the same, By-and-by I will return, if 
you will have me. I must continue my broken 
visit to Sir Jasper.” 

‘Perhaps he can’t have you, lad. He has 
not much room, except for his horses, in that 
little ‘ box’ of his. I met him yesterday, and 
he told me he was expecting a visitor to-day. 
You had better stay here, and face the posi- 
tion.” 

Captain Hamilton smiled sadly. 

‘*Lord Carstairs, put yourself in my place, 
I think you would decide as I have done. If 
I could serve Lady Mariein any way, my own 
feelings should not be considered, rest assured, 


but there is nothing I can do for her now. | 


If ever the time should come when you see 
that I can be of use to her, command me. 
Bo long as I live she will be my first thought.” 
“ Not so, Hamilton. It is natural that you 
should fancy so now, but take my word for it, 
you will find someone else to fill her place 
by-and-by. 
alone, and I know I couldn’t have done it 
myself. I shall be glad to hear that you are 
married!” said the Earl, heartily. 


‘Thanks; but you will never now hear | : ue ever 
| trouble or dieappointment in his life to cause 


that news concerning me, Men's natures are 
different. I do not jadge others; but the 
world only contains one woman for me. 
Lacking her, I must bealone. Bat I have 
no desire to talk of myself. This visitor of 
Ferndale’s, is he likely to prove a congenial 
spirit ?”” 

“Don't know. I should think not. I 
should fanoy he will prove doleful company. 
Sir Jasper told me a long story about him, 
but, not knowing the man, Iam afraid it went 
in at one. ear and out of the other; still I 
might remember a little. First and foremost, 
he bas just lost his father, which won’t make 
him lively if he has any feelings; secondly, 
he has not known his own mind about some 
girl, who lives in the county, and wants to 
see her again, which is likely to render him 
preocoupied. Men may epeak as elightingly 
as they please about the fair sex, but all mat- 








| 
{ 


Man was not meant to live | 





ters connected with them hold us enthralled 
as no other subject does, except perhaps 
money. That is the god of older men. 
Woman is the god of the young. Ferndale 
does not know who the lady is, but he seemed 
awfully amused at it. He is one of those 
rare specimens who care nothing for the 
society of ladies. I don’t think he will ever 
care for money either. In fact, his horsee 
have the bulk of the article which serves him 
as a heart, but it must be a very spurious 
piece of goods I shouldsay. I like Sir Jasper, 
but I think him as selfish as they are made : 
He and your uncle, Sir Godfrey, are exceptions 
to all rules; but there is this difference 
betweer them. Ferndale has been consistent 
through life. He has ever been a jolly, live- 
for-himself fellow, enjoying the good things 
of this world thoroughly, and believing in nc 
one but himeelf. He is not changed one iota. 
If he asks you to his house, you may be sure 
it is because he thinks he will get his money'e 
worth out of the pleasure he will receive from 
your company. He nearly always has visitors, 
for he does not like to bealone. If he pays 
you a@ visit,-it is because he expects to get: 
some fun out of it!” : 

“You have nots very elevated idea of Sir 
Jasper,” laughed the Captain ; ‘‘and I think 
your word. painting is in the main correct, still 
he is an agreeable enough companion.” 

‘He is to everyone! Now your uncle ic 
an altogether different character.” 

‘I know a0 little of him I should not bea 
fair judge; but I should like to hear your 
Opinion of him, It can scarcely be adverse, 
since he is your friend !” 

“ Bir Godfrey,” said the Earl, thoughifally, 
‘‘was one of the most charming young men 
I ever met! I am fond of him more for whas 
he was than what he is. If one of whom you 
were fond had smallpox, for instance, and, 
from being most pleasant to look upon, became 
unsightly, you would not change towards 
them, would you?” 

‘+ Most certainly not!” 

“That is how I look upon my friond’s 
faults. He did not always give way to them, 
even if he in reality possessed them, which I 
suppose he must have done. Hie nature was 
always blotted with a hand-in-hand faul+. He 
was, even in youth, jealous and exacting. He 
must have cherished those evil seeds until he 
can scarcely bear contradiction in any form. 
Some people, of course, irritate him more than 
others. Strange to say I was always & 
‘ sootkative,’ as the old women oall it, and 
Marie can do as she likes with him. I don’t 
believe he ever had real affection for anyone 
elae except Frank's mother. He cares for 
Frank, in a way, but he would turn him off 
to-morrow if he felt inclined to do so. In fact, 
he would do that, however much he cared for 
him, if he crossed his wishes, Sir Godfrey is 
& man of iron will—the sort of obstinate atuff 
the martyrs of old were made of. I conld 
fancy him holding his own hand in the fice if 
he meant to burn it off!" 

‘“‘ Your account of him is interesting, Lord 
Carstairs. I have never heard so much of 
my uncle before. Had he ever any great 


him to change from a pleasant man into & 
misanthrope?”’ 

“I never beard of any. I have, myself, 
put the change for the worse down to too 
moch prosperity, Sir Godfrey Hamilton was 
a great man in India, and thought himself 
greaterthan he was, He received no contra- 
diction whatever. No one contradicted him— 
few would have dared todo so. If Lam right, 
this nourished his fault and strengthened it 
until it was too strong for him to carb, and 
it became himeelf. There! that ia my analy- 
sis of Sir Godfrey’s character! ”’ 

“ Strange!’ returned the nephew. ‘I fear 
he mus? have had a very miserable life ! ”’ 

“He has, He has kept ont of the sunshine 
so long that his place seams to he in the 
shadows.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A LENTEN FAST, 
—o— 


A maxty little boy crept wearily up the 
broken, worn staircase of an old house in 
the East-ond. Up, up the tiresome way until 
he had reached the third story, then his foot- 
steps grew falteriag and hia lips began to 
tremble, as he softly opened the door leading 
into a small, destitate room, 

As the door creaked out its warning, a frail, 
delicate form, bending over some fancy em- 
broidery, grew erect, a glad light brightened 
ths hollow eyes and flashed the cheeks of the 


waiting mother ; bat one glance at her dejected | 
boy caused the shadows to settle still deeper | 


upon the sad, sweet face. 


“Oh, mamma! don't look so; I did the ; 


best I could!" oried the boy, springing to her 


side and clasping his arms closely around her ' 


neck. ‘I juss wish we could both lie down 
and die—it would be so much easier than to 
try and live ! 
the Iady, and she tossed it upon a chair as if 
it had been a rag, and said ‘this is the last 
week in Lent; 1 cannot pay you now. Call 
next week.’ Dear mamma, I came near tell- 


ing her that we vere almost starving, and if , 


we did not get the money for your work there 
would be no next week forus; but then I re- 
membsred how mach you disliked to speak of 
our troubles, and I said nothing. What is 
Lent, mamma; and why couldn’t the lady 
Psy us now ?”’ 

** Lent is a season of fasting and prayer, my 
boy,”’ replisd the mother, sadly, while an 
aocent of bitzerness found expression in her 
low, grieved voice, as she thoaght of the in- 
consistency of life. ‘Is would have been 
useless to have said more. 


** © Life treads on life, and heart on heart ; 
We press too close in church and mart. 


Heaven help me ! I do not know what to do.” 

The pain-filled eyes of Mrs. Bruce grew 
almost wild in their expression, the slender 
fiogers were clasped together convulsively, and 
she leaned heavily against her boy. 


tainty of receiving pay for her labour, and 
now with the postponement had vanished 
every hope. 

She cared not for herself—she had lived 
beyond that—but for her prond, beautifal boy. 
Could she watch his cravings for bread and she 


powerless to supply his need? Not long; the , 


sight would kill ber. 
She unclasped her hands and folded him 
close to her throb»ing heart in pitifal silence, 
At last the boy lifted his head, a thoughtfal , 


light in his earneet eyes. and said : 


‘*Mamma, where is papa? Is he dead?” 

The tortured mother started; hot tears 
rushed to her eyes anda blush of shams to her 
cheeks, 

“Bertie, Heaven only knows," she said. | 
‘‘ TI is now five years sioce your papa left me, | 
Do not blame him, my boy ; it was my fault, | 
not his.” 

* Your fault, mamma, that papa left us?” 
exclaimed Bertie, biseyes dilating with won- 
derandamazement. “ And he was so good 
tous! We were never hungry and cold while 
he was with us.” 

“ Yes, darling. I alone am to blame. I could 
bear it all, because I deserve it—and more; 
but to see my innocent boy suffer for my 
transgression is bister punishment indeed. 

**Do not look at me, dear, while I tell you 
that your mamma grove the best friend 
Hexven ever gave her from her side with oruel, | 
unwomanly tavnts, all because fortune had 
frowned upon him—becanse, through the ras- 
cality of his partaer, his money had been 
swept away and hie good name doubted. 

‘* He came to ms five years ago last month 
—it was your seventh birthday—and told me 
of hie loss, asking me if I could begin life 
anew as the wife of a poor, dishonoured man. 

‘In my sudden surprise, in my frenzy, I 








told him no!—to leave my presence until he | 


I took the beautifal cloak to | 


could come to me as of old. Ob, my boy, 
how those orue!l words have burned their way 
to my desolate heart! 
** At the moment when I should have com. 
forted and cheered him, I recklessly tore 
' from his grasp the last tie which anchored 
' him to the old life. 
| * Never shall I forget his look of astonish- 
ment and despair when he tossed his purse 
| upon the table and turned away. 
««* Edith,’ he said, ‘I will take you at your 
word, and go. When I have rebuilt my for- 
-tane I will return. If you should need assis- 
tance before that time, oall on Leonard Hill; 
' he will aid you.’ ”’ 

‘‘Oh, mamma, how could you!” 

There was & world of reproach in the grieved 
young voice, and it cut like a sword to his 
mamma's heart. 

‘‘I was mad for the moment, Bertie. I 
thought he would return to me, but I had 
wounded him too deeply. I saw him no 
more.” 

Her voice choked into sobs, and with a 
shudder she lowered her head upon the shoulder 
of her boy. 

‘*Mamma, did you ever go to Mr. Hill?” 
the boy questioned, after a moment's thought. 

‘‘No, my child, I could not beg; to ask aid 
of astranger seemed little less to me. Oh, if 
Mies Weston had only psid me to-night, all 
would have been well! I have nothing more to 
pawn. Must my darling go hungry? No, it 
shall not be! I have my old, worn shawl. 
, It will surely bring something.” 

Barning tears sprung iato Bertie's dark 
eyes and he drew his young form up proudly. 
‘*Mamma, I will beg before you shall-part 
with your shawl! Iwillgooutagain. Imay 
find someone who will want an errand run, or 
his horse held. Besides, I ain't the least bit 


| hangry.” 


Bertie shuddered at the deception; but, 


| although he was suffering the keenest pangs of 


hanger, he could not, even for the sake of 
truth, add his distress to the already over- 
burdened hear’ of his mamma. 

“Go, my child; it is our last hope,” mur- 


; mured Mrs. Bruce, kissing hia quivering lips. 
She had depended so much upon the cer- | 


**Go, and may Heaven guide your footsteps!” 

The half-famished, disheartened boy went 
slowly down the stairs and out upon the street, 
forming a pitiful contrast to the rosy-cheeksd 
boys, clad in their heavy overcoats and fars, 
the rich, warm blood keeping time to their 
bounding fees. 

Bertie thought something like this as he 
drew his thin, worn coat closer about his 
throat, and left the narrow street, and entered 
the fashionable thoroughfare. 


walked along. He must have money some- 
how. He knew that no food had passed his 
mamma’s pale lips during the last twenty-four 
honors. Mast he beg? Would no one give 


| him honest labour to perform ? 


He halted before a window all ablaze with 
light, and glanced mechanically in at the dis- 


ay. 
A large card attracted his attention, and he 
read — 


“§Sprine Opznina or Leonanp Hii & Co.” 


Could this be the Leonard Hill of whom his 
papa had spoken as one that would render 
them assistanca if needed ? 

His little gloveless fingers grew colder, and 
his feet had become almost numb while he had 
been standing so quietly, striving to solve the 
greatest problem of life—a problem under 
which sturdy, strong men had fallen defeated 
and dismayed—How could life be honestly 


| gustained under extreme adverse circum. 


stances ? 

He wondered how he could find Mr, Hill if 
he should enter the great shop. Several men 
had passed in and ont, bat their faces were 
stern and haughty, with hard, selfish lines 
upon their brow, and a cold, worldly glitter 
in their eyes. 

No, he argued with himself, that could not 
Be the kind of material his papa's friend was 


How torturing were his thoughts as he 








ee] 
made of. He coald not imagine how ons of 
them would look doing a deed of Kindness, 

Ab! at last his eyea light up earnestly, ang 
his pulses quicken. He sees ® portly figare 
coming out at the door, his face fall of heart 
sunshine, and hia eyes beaming with joyta 
content, as one well satisfied with the world 
and himself. 

Bertie thought there could be no mistake 
this tims, and he started after the gentlem.n, 
In a few moments he had reached his side, 
and laying his hand upon his arm, he looked 
eagerly up, and said,— 

“Sir, is your name Leonard Hill?" 

The gentleman halted, and looked down 
upon the = questio ning face of the boy, 

“Why, bless my soul!’’ he exclaimed, 
good-naturedly, ‘‘suppoze I say yea? You 
ae hold my note for a half million, do 
you ” ‘ 

** Please, sir, don't make fun of me; but 
you looked so good-natured and happy that I 
made sure that was your name,” replied 
Bertie, with downcast eyes. 

** Now, look here, my boy, none of that!" 
said the gentleman, blowing his nose vigor. 
ously, to hide hia emotion. ‘Don's yon try 
to flatter an old man like me. Leonard Hill 
is my name. Now what can I do for you?” 

Bertie was silent a moment. How co1ld he 
tell the stranger that they were without food? 
Yes, mamma was right. To ask aid ofa 
stranger was very much like begging. How 
his sensitive heart revolted at the task. 

The gentleman placed his hand under the 
na by chin, and raised his flashed face to the 

ght. 

‘* What is it, my boy?" he said, kindly. 
“ met aid youin any way? Do not fear to 
8 

“Oh, sir, if it wasn’t for mamma I would 
die first!” the boy exclaimed, passionately. 
‘* Bat everything has gone wrong with us, and 
she has nothing to eat. Don't think I ams 
beggar, sir, but papa said if we ever needed 
help to ask Leonard Hill.” 

The gentleman noticed how pinched the 
brave face was, and how in speaking of their 
hunger he spoke of his mamma without a 
mention of self, and he muttered to himeelt, 
‘* Brave little fellow,” then said aloud: 

‘Just so, my little man. Of course I will 
help you. What is your name? ” 

‘* Herbert Bruce, sir.’’ 

“What?” 

He almost crushed the boy’s arm in hia 
unconscious grasp, and Bertie was so fright- 
ened that he would certainly have run away 
had it been possible. 

“What did you say, boy? What is your 
father’s name?” 

‘I am not quite sure about papa’s name,” 
said the child, “but in mamma's bible it 


' gays, ‘Presented by Henry Brace to his wife,’ 
' and I think it means papa.”’ 


“ Of course it does, child, of course it does! 
I guees you don’t need much assistance, only 
to find your father,’ chuckled the old gentle- 
man 


“ Find papa! Oh, sir, do you know where 
he is?” 


‘* Why, certainly, certainly! 
right to him in twenty minutes.” 

**Oh, mamma, I——”  « 

Bertie staggered forward. The air seemed 
filled with diamond dust; the form of the 
gentleman receded from his sight, and he fell 
forward upon the pavement, 

“Well, I declare! Here! somebody, every- 
body help me lift this boy. Old simpleto2 
thatI am! Might have known better thas 
to tell him all at once. I never could break 
any news gently.” : 

Ready hands assisted the blustering old 
gentleman to carry Bertie into a chemists 
shop, and after a restorative had been admin- 
istered the dark eyes were opened a moment, 
but famished, defrauded nature could no! 
rally her enfeebled army into activity, and 
the boy sunk again into a stupor like unto 
death. 

“Fetch some food!" oried the excited 
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to eat for—Heaven knows how long! No 
wonder he fainted. Some wine, quick! Ah! 
he moves again.” 

Bertie had made no mistake when he stopped 
Leonard Hill because he thought him a good 
man. He was noble, whole-souled, and 
jwpulsive, and the boy could not have fallen 
into better hands, nor could the touch of a 
woman have been more tender than his as he 
dipped pieces of bread into the wine and fed 
the balf-starved boy. 

After awhile, when Bertie could stand upon 
his fees again, Mr. Hili called a oab, and as 
they drove along he told the bewildered boy 
how his father had been searching and adver- 
tising for his wife and child for years, but 
could hear nothing concerning them. 

Ina few moments they had arrived at Mr. 
Brace’s lodgings, and, after a little explana- 
tion, Bertie was clasped close in his papa’s 


arms. 

“ Bertie, my boy, take me fo your mamma,” 
he said, after the first greeting was over. ‘I 
have wronged her go, I would ask her forgive. 
ness.” 

“No, pap’; mamma was talking of you 
this evening, and she said ‘that it was all her 
fault,’ so 1 know she has nothing to forgive. 
Bat, pap®, itis a sad home I'll take you to. 
We have had nothing in the house to eat all 
day.” 

“Heaven forgive me! My wife and child 
starving while I have plenty!” exclaimed 
Mr. Bruce, bitterly. ‘‘Come, Bertie, let us 
tarry no longer. We will stop on the way 
pod get something. Will you go with us, 
Hill?” 

“Why, bless your soul, no!" ejaculated 
the old gentleman. “I have made such a 
baby of myself now that I am heartily 
ashamed. Success to you. Your wife will 
forgive you, never fear, if she is anything like 
this noble little fellow.” 

Once more the old stairs echo back Bertie's 
footsteps, but now they are bounding as those 
of ayoung roe. He had left his papa just 
outside of the door, and, with a well-filled 
basket on his arm, hastened into the room to 
prepare his mamma for the glad surprice. 

“Mamma, mamma, see! Warm rolls, 
fresh butter — everything — and wine!” he 
cried, springing to her side, hiding his flashed, 
glad face on her shoulder. 

“Oh, my darling boy! Heaven surely 
heard my prayers. Wheredid you get such 
& feast?” 

“Tvs all right, mamma; eat quick. Iam 
sure you are almost starved.” 

“a And my boy ? ” 

“No, mamma, I have eaten; don’t wait 
on me, I met the kindest, best man in the 
world, and he gave meall this. I tell you I 
feel rich to-night. You did not have any 
Christmas gift, mamma, and although Christ- 
maa has come and gone, I am going to make 
you &® present. What will you have?” 

While Bertie had been talking he had been 
dancing around the room like a wild boy. 
His mamma had locked on first with wonder, 
then a joyful thought suggested itself, and a 
half-painfal thrill crept over her soul—a 
doubting, craving fear, a possible joy, but a 
more probable disappointment. 

“ Bertie, I—oh, my boy, what makes your 
eyes sparkle x0? Have you—Bertie, tell me, 
quick! This waiting will kill me!” she 
gasped, reaching out towards her boy. 

Ob, mamma, I am afraid the telling will 
kill you with joy, It almost did me!” 

The boy’s young face grew serious, and he 
put his arms around the slender form of his 
mamma and drew her close to his side. 

“Now, mamma, shut your eyes, and wish 
for what you want most ia the world.” 

Bertie, it is your papal” 


“* My darling wife! My precious boy!” 

All was explained and forgiven; and al- 
though Henry Bruce was far from bsing a 
tich man, yet he had a strong arm and a 
reason brightened and tempered by the chast- 
ening fire of Heaven's furnace, and with glud 
hearts they gathered up the broken chain of 
their life and began anew to live for each other 
and for eternity. 

* ” a * * 


‘“‘ Edith,” the husband said, upon the firat 
evening in their new home, ‘‘ how strangely 
we were uniied after all the years of sorrow |” 

A merry twinkle came to the eyes of Bertie, 
and he responded, quickly,— 

“You see, papa, it happened during Lent, 
and mamma and I had been fasting fuishfally 
and she had been praying, so I dont sce any- 
thing strange «bout our finding you.” 

Tears drowned the laughter in Bertic's eyes, 
and the bit of irony that he had began so 
bravely ended in a sob of joy. 

‘‘ It was the pleasure of Heaven, that much 
we know,” murmured Edith, revereniially. 








A CRUEL SILENCE. 


-—0:— 
CHAPTER XI. 


Ture have been unhappy marriages ever 
since the world began, and sach will probably 
be found among us to the close. Whion of us 
could not cite among our own acquaintance 
@ case where what should be the holiest, 
closest of all relationship, has become a bitter 
bondage? Bat, stili, few could mention a 
marriage as desperately miserable 2s poor 
Lord Keith's, while the moat rigid believer in 
the old adage of ‘' faults on both sides” would 
have been puzzled to point out in what par- 
ticular Harold was to be condemned. 

Had Augusta Clements been a young girl 
innocent as himself of all knowledge of the 
Scotch marriage law he would have fels 
differently. While he believed her a fellow- 
Ts he honesily meant to do his best for 

er. 
Bat, alas! the whole fraud. was too palpable. 
Her mother and uncle showed themselves in 
their true colours, The picnic, the losing 
their way, and getting separated from the rest 
of the party, were all part of a deep-laid 
scheme to secure a husband, and, what was 
coveted more, & provision for Augusta. 

That was not the worst of it. She had been 
in love with another man—a member of the 
troup of strolling playera—and had cass him 
aside like a worn-out glove when he was at- 
tacked by an incurable disease. 

Heartless, mercenary and deceitful, Harold 
saw her in her true colours, and he made up 
his mind, though the law might call ber his 
wife, he would never willingly see her again. 

Augusta gained two hundred a-year, and if 
her husband's aversion to her was too plain 
to be flatvering no doubt money healed the 
smart. 

She was quite content, apparently, with her 
share of the compact ; and from the duy they 
parted in Scotland Harold had never seen her, 
had never heard from her, while only the 
fact of Mr. Dancan’s quarterly payments re- 
minded him of her existence. 

Not that he ever forgot it. The blight his 
folly had cast on his life was ever present 
with him. His misery increased a handred. 
fold when his brother’s death made him the 
heir of Rossmoor. It was well-nigh torture t~ 
him to hear his father talk of his fatare, ai.” 
entreat him to marry. 

And now the three years of misery might be 
nearly over. Now it seemed probable the 





A sudden rush of feet, a ory of delight from | 


her son, and Mrs. Bruce was clasped close 
to her hncband’s heart. 

“Oh, Harry, forgive!” she sobbed, while 
her husband could only press her closer and 
repeat over and over,— 


woman who had cursed his life was dying, 
and that he should be free! 

Harold’s was a generous nature, kind and 
, trae, and yet he could not bring himeelf to 
, Sorrow for the creatare who might be dyiog} 
| He tried hard to feel one genuine regret, one 








real spark of pity, bué it was beyond him. He 
did not triomph at the thonght of her death, 
he did not exais at is, bnué he could not help w 
deep thankfainess that at last he should be 
free | 

He tried hard to remember one good trait 
in the womun he had been lured into marcy- 
ing and he failed. Se was neither clever, 
refined, or good tempered. She had forsaken 
the man she loved, and had wilfully set her- 
self to entrap another who cared nothing for 
her. Sne had been an ankind siater, and an 
unruly daughter. Try as he would be could 
fiad no good qaalities in Augusta. S+lina, 
the younger sister, withont balf her abilities, 
had been of « far better nature. 

He took a cab at the Bournemouth station, 
and ordered the man to drive to North.-ter- 
race. dt proved along narrow street in one 
of the least fashionable parts of the town. 

He dismissed the ran at the corner and 
walked on. examining the numbers carefaliy, 
and feeling a strange relactance, now hs was 
so near his wife, to the though’ of meeting 
her. 

He never quite forgot that morning. I5 
was so fine and sunny that the narrow, sordid 
street seemed to look more dreary and poverty- 
stricken by the contrast to the bright biue 
sky. 
x crowd of street boys and servant-maids 
bad gathered opposite oue of the honree, be- 
fore which a piain, unfeathered hearse stuod 
waiting. 

The faneral started before Harold reached 
the honse—jast one shabby mourning ooxch 
besides the hearse. 

It came on Lord Keith with a sudden shock 
that the lowered blinds and the shutéered- 
windows belonged to ninety-nine—the very 
number on the slip of paper Mrs. Gresham 
had given him. What did is mean? 

He would not give himeelf time to thirk. 
Ascending the steep flight of steps quickly, he 
astonished the dirty maid-of-all.work, who 
had been staring after the funeral procession, 
and had been just going to slam the door and 
go back to her pots and pans, 

‘* ig Mra. Clements lodging here?” 

The girl stared at him. 

**Yes.”’ she said, atolidly; “bat you can’t 
see her.” 

“T think she will see me if you take her my 
name, Iam Mr, Harold, and——” 

The girl interrupted him by a shriek. 

** You can’t be the poor young lady's hus- 
band what Mra. Clements sent for time after 
time? Well, you've just oome too lave sir, if 
you are. That's your wife’s faneral!” and 
she pointed with one dirty finger to the reved- 
ing hearse. 

Harold Keith understood. His mother-ir 
law had proclaimed her child's wrongs, and 
held him up to general! execration whenever 
she could get an audience, 

He was not angry with the dirty little ser- 
vant. He did not even trouble to ses her 
right. 

‘** Do you mean that Mrs. Harold is dead ?”’ 
he asked, gently. ‘ Ia that her faneral?” 

‘* She died nearly » week ago,’’ replied the 
small maid, ‘ Missia is in an awfal way, for 
it'll give the lodgings a bad name, she’s 
afraid. Mrs, Clements hadn't been here a 
fortnight !”’ 

** Was it a sudden ilinese?"” 

**T can’t say that,” said the child-servant, 
presociously. ‘She coughed a lot, and sho 
was very thin; bat, then. most people who 
come here for the winter do cough. We never 
thought there was much the matter. She 
went out like the snnff of « candle at last!'’ 

‘I should like to see Mra Ciemente. [I sup- 
pose I can wait in her sitting room? She is 
sure to come back here after the funeral" 

*'No, thank you!’ said the girl, as he offered 
her half-a-crown. ‘I don’t want your money, 
sir, atter the way you treated her! Mee. 
Clements ‘Il be back by three o'clock ; and if 
you want to see her yoa had better call 
again,” 





She was going to shut the door in his face, 
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bat he stopped her by asking what doctor had 
attended Mrs. Harold, and if she could tell 
him where he lived. 
“Dr. Green. Its just round the corner.” 
Lord Keith found a very humbie six-roomed 
house with a large brees plate looking too big 
for the gate inscribed, ** James Green, Sar- 
eon,” 
, He was a little mystified, He knew Mrs. 
Clements had something of her own besides 
the ailowance he paid to Aagasta. Then there 


appearance, evidently the landlady, sat 
opposite the widow. 
Mrs, Clements bowed grithly. Harold 


Keith wondered if she was thinkidg of the 


last time they mest in the inn parlour of that 
remote Scotch village. 

‘*I'm glad you have had the decendoy to 
come at last,” she said, severely. ‘I’m sure 
it’s time ; and as a lone, lorn woman, stricken 
down with grief, is not able to cops with you, 
l’ve asked my friend Mrs. Wilson to be here 


was the rent for Woodbine Costage. | as witness,” 

There conid have been no reason for the | Keith bowed gravely. 
mother and daughter to choose such very | ‘I never recsived any intimation of your 
shabby lodgings, or to select such a fifth-rate | daughter’s illness till yesterday!” he said, 
practitioner as Mr, Green. quietly. 

But he formed a more favourable opinion of | ‘She wrote herself a good ten days ago,” 
the surgeon when he bad seen him—a young said Mrs. Clements, enappishly. 
man, and poor, bat a gentleman to the back- “I only received her letter yesterday. I 
bone. went to Camberwell and found you were away. 

He had probably started humbly, because | I came to Bournemouth this morning, and 
he bad no money to bay @ practice, and did | drove straight here!” 
not care to be anyone’s aseistant. «I'm sure the young man can't gay more,” 

Somehow, the very sight of him satisfied | observed the lendlady, feelingly. ‘‘And you 
Lord Keith that Augusta had at least had | know yourself, Mrs, Clements, the poor lamb 
every oare. went off suddenly at the last!" 

The miserable lodgings and the dirty eser- Mrs. Clements began a long speech, which, 
vant had tronbled him. Ue felt certain, from | shorn of its complaints and abuse, seemed to 
Mr. Green's face, if a patient of his had not | be a lament after the income which died with 
had a fair amount of attention, he would have ; Augusta, and a strong hint that her hasband 
known the reason why. should undertake the expenses of the illness 

‘Mrs. Harold,” repeated the young surgeon, | and faneral, besides making some provision 
when Keith had introduced the subject of his | for ber mother. 
visit. ‘‘Yes. I was called in to her two Harold hesitated. Two hundred a ‘year 
weeks ago. It was a very simple case of | ought, he thought, to have been sufficient. 
decline. Nothing in the world could have | Although a nobleman he was nos rich, and 
saved her. The best of nursing, and the , Mrs. Clements might live thirty years, so that 
grandest physicians, could not have helped | to undertake to allow her an annuity was.no 
her!” light matser. 

“ You are sure? ’’ Harold spoke impulsively. * You'll never fret after her,” said his 
‘‘She was my wife. 1 never saw herafterour | mother-in-law scornfally. ‘You haven't 
wedding.day, I can's explain things to you; , even puton a hatband, You'll marry again 
it was a miserable business altogether. I , before the grass is green on her. grave, poor 
allowed her two hundred a-year; but since I | lamb, and leave her mother to starve. But 
have seen the place she died in I have been | you’re my son-in-law, whoever you marry ; 
tormented with the fear she may have found , and if you don’t want your wife to hear of 
it ineufficient.”’ my darlings wrongs you had better come to 

“She had every comfort,” replied the sur- | terms!” 
geon, positively; ‘‘and her mother nursed her | ‘'Is stands to reason, sir,” put in Mrs. 
devotedly. I don't hke Mrs. Clements. She Wilson, ‘if you should ever take a second 
jarred on me, if I am to speak plainly; but I lady she wouldn't like to hear of how you 
must confess she did her utmost for Mrs, treated your first wife and her family, I 
Harold,” | always say it’s better to part friends, and let 

‘The servant declares I was sent for, but I | bygoaes be bygones,” 
cannot believe it.” | The whole scene jarred on Lord Keith un- 

“ Ad first I believed my patient wasa widow. speakably, bat he knew enough of Ivy’s gentle 
When I heard to the contrary, I suggested nature to feel that if Mrs. Clements went to 
your being sent for; bas Mrs. Clements her with hor own version of Augusta's story, 
refused. She said you conid not meet without his love would suffer keenly. He 
great agitation. I made out the certificate, nothing better than to wipe a sponge over this 
giving consomption as the cause of death, wretched episode; and so, hiding his disgust, 
‘The funeral was to-day.” he asked Mrs. Clements plainly how much 

“I know. Mr. Green, I feel almost as money she expected; and the widow had 
though I had murdered her! I never injured evidently studied the subject, for sheanswered 
her, bat she stood between me and happiness; at once # hundred pounds down for “ ex- 
and——” | penses,’’ and the same sum yearly. 

“And you regret her death, perhaps,/ ‘I don’s carry so much about with me,” 





because at times you bave been tempted to 
wish for it. I understand. Bus I don’t think 
you need. I should eay she bad had a very 
happy life. She always seemed cheerful and 
content. She looked wonderfally young for 
her age !"’ 

** She always did!” 


The surgeon hesitated. He had guessed 


the outline of the story, and felt a deep pity 


for Mr. Harold. 

“ I can only tell you your wife had every 
possible comfort,” he said, kindly, ‘ North- 
terrace may seem to you a very humble abode, 


said Lord Keith, ‘‘ bat I will telegraph to my 
lawyer, and he will send me the amount to- 
morrow. Remember, I do not admit that 
you have the slightest claim on me, bat I 
would rather we parted in peace,” 

‘A handsome man,” said Mrs. Wilson, 
when she had watched Lord Keith half.down 
the street. “What might he be, ma’am? 
Not in trade, surely?” 

* He’s a nobleman,” 

‘Bat you called him, Mr, Harold!'’ 

‘* He kept his real name a seeret from us, 
and I don’t choose him to know I’ve found it 


but the landiady is civil and obliging. If out. I hate that man, Mrs., Wilson. I'd 

Mrs. Harold had had the finest lodging in rather he abused me than talked in that 

Bournemouth, and a physician from London, smooth, cold way of his, as though I was jast 

the result must have been the same.” dirt under his feet! I've known him hard on 
“I am very much obliged to you!” and he | four years now, and I made up my mind 

wrung the young doctor's hand cordially, long ago I'd like to bring his pride down a 
Back again to North terrace, Mrs. Cle- | peg or two, and I rather think I shall!’ 

ments was in now, and would receive him. dctebabilias 

He was ushered into a parlour furnished with 

very frippery horsehair chairs, down whose CHAPTER XIL 

baoks gracefully slided coarse crochet anti. GENERALLY rich men find more relations 

macassars. A tall, angular woman of depressed | than they need. Most wealthy bachelors, 








mlar, could sily d 

in_ particular, could very easily dispense yj 
a "ay of their kindred ; bat Abraham Newio 
was, perhaps, the exception that proves th 
=e he really was nearly alone in th, 
world. 

He had been the son of a foundling, whio 
perhaps, goes far to explain his position, mn 

ther had, at a very early stage of his exia, 
ence, been —— on the doorstep of a cer. 
tain rich old lady, who forthwith adopte 
him, but died before he was launched in life, 
and, forgetting to make her will, left he 
protegé utterly unprovided for. 

There must have been a good deal of “ Inck" 
in Tom Newton's lot, for he got a clerkship jp 
the local bank, and worked;his way steadily 
upwards till he was allowed to marry the only 
child of the village rector, a union which wag 
blessed with twin boys, Abraham and John, 

Abraham got an appointment in India, ang 
went out while still in his teens. John stayed 
at home, went into the bank, where hia father 
had served so long, and in his turn married, 
and had one daughter, a gir), who grew up in 
the almost unique position of having neither 
brother, sister, cousin, or aunt. 

Poor Katharine ! She was an orphan ani 
alone in the world when James Martin fell in 
Wome prudent friend uggested she ough 

ome pradent friend s' she ought to 
alte ant inform her rich uncle in India of 
her marriage, and being a docile, gentle crea. 
ture, she obeyed; this letter being the very 
last tidings Abraham had of her, 

Abraham never married. Whether he wag 
so busy making money he had no time to 
think of a wife, or whether he fixed his affeo. 
tions on some one unattainable, he never said; 
but no woman’s, name. was ever linked with 
his. 

He went on getting richer and richer uatil 
a sudden illness made him remember he waa 
growing old, and that as he already had mora 
money than he knew how to spend he might 
as well retire and pass the rest of his days in 
his native land. 

Poor old man! He was sixty-five, and he 
had been abroad nearly half.a-centary. He 
had nota single relation in the world except 
the little girl who had written long ago to tell 
him of her marriage. 

Well, probably, she had a dozen sons and 
daughters by this time, s0 the day after he 
landed down he went to Chepstow to find them 
out, and act the part of benevolent genii to 
the whole family. 

Hisamiable anticipations were disappointed. 
He saw the certificate of Katharine’s mar- 
riage. He found plenty of people who could 
remember her and her fine young husband; 
bat alltold him the same story. 

Three months after the wedding, without a 
word of explanation to anyone, James Martin 
sold off his. scanty furniture, and took his. 
young wife to London. They had never been 
seen or heard of in Chepstow since. 

Mr. Newton pondered on the story a good 
while, and finally consulted alawyer. 

Here was he—he told the solicitor—with 
forty thousand a-year from property securely 
invested in the funds. He was too old to 
marry. He had nota single intimate friend. 
He meant to leave every penny of his fortune 
to his niece, Katharine, the only one of his 
kindred remaining—failing her to her chil. 
dren. How was he to set about finding them? 

The lawyer was clever man, and an honest 
one. He drew up the advertisement, which 
had caused such a difference of opinion between 
Ivy's two aunts, but he told Mr. Newton it 
would be a most difficult task to discriminate 
between the who claimed to be Katha- 
rine Martin's children, 7 

His worthy client had never seen hia niece 
or her husband. It was more than twenty- 
one years since they lefs Chepstow, so that 
they could hardly be identified if taken down 
to their native town. With such a property 
at stake there would be, at least, a score or 80 
of claimants. : 

Mr. Abraham Newton listened submissively. 

“I don’t know much about girls,” he said, 
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ranher helplessly.; ‘John used to write that 


+. Kate was @ pretty little creature, bat with 
bis Movr-ot het own. I don't object to that. I 
ratherixke ® Gash of spirit in a young thing!” 

Mr. Mevoalf smiled. : 

“ My @earwir, if Mcs..Martin wrote to you 
4vo-and-twenty “ago to annotince her 
marriage, I don’t you'san expect to find 
her a ‘ young 5 a 

Abraham stared. It was evident he had 
forgotten the flight of time, and ‘was still 


sbinking of his hisoe as a yoans et. 

“Well,” herald, slowly, I never thought 
i; would be #0 Giffioult to fidd ber. Here's a 
fortune Dre nm rat to sy oe the only 
creature Who's a right to it-@an't be pro. 

‘Have a little patiende, air,” said Mr, Met- 
caltpeheekially. “1 think ‘the ailvertivement 


oust ice ° : 

Bat after itthad been a 
‘or a Whole niftivth the Tawyér began to fe 
doubtful, Not ne single aawwer had eome to 
far. OF @ourse the Martitis might -bheve emi- 
crated, Which would 6xpléin-@heir own delny 


B doced !" 


in replying to it. | Bev aapmmmens tai 


old countty must 'kbow 





vee 1 
80 0} : -lame 
0 en see the —. 
protwed Atiglo-Tndian, with: 
quéwion ‘What news?” 

They bat together'one 2 
disdnakingthe case, ft Mer, Metoult 
six ce time 


to his offite d. Nabeb wasea- gold ming 
hima. 


Even the ed See to 
look serigtis, and was ineliaed Yo < 
on the énily other claethey“had to | 

When*young Mrs. Martin Teft 
seemed probable she would present her hus- 
band with ap addition to the family. 

How would it answer to insert’an adver- 
tisement specially appealing to parish clerks 
for the registry of the baptism of the child? 
The objections, of course, were numerous. The 
little life might never have seen the light, or 
its parents might have neglected to make a 
Christian of it. Taken altogether, the chances 
of finding the Nabob’s heiress were rather 
faint, when the senior clerk intefrapted the 
téte.d téte with a moat startling communicaticn. 

“There's & lady ‘here, sir, asking for Mr. 
Newton's address. I did “not-tell her he was 
with you now, but I thought you might like 
to see her, She Bays she’s come abont the 
advertisement,’? 

“Katharine herself!” said the Nahbob, 
enthusiastically. ‘* Prodigions!"’ 

“My dear sir," remonstrated Mr. Metcalf, 
“you mustn’t take ‘her identity for granted. 
Leave her to prove that. What name does 
she give, Hawkins?" (to his clerk). “ And 
che a lady?” 

“Yea, sir,” retartied the cfficial, gravely. 
“ Bat I thould think she'd lived in some out- 
‘andish place, She says her nanie’s Martin.” 

Ivy’s elder aant was admitted, and Mr. 
Metcalf owned the accuracy of his olérk’s 
description, 

She was a gentlewoman, but she seemed 
terribly antiqaated. It° was as though she 
had not changed the fashion of her dress for 
thirty years. A bright blue gossamer veil ‘to 
screen he¥ eyes from the giare of the sun gave 
her an uncantiy look. 

She raised this on being seated, looked from 
one to the other of the two’ men, and asked 
abruptly,— 

“ Which is Abraham Newton?” 

“Lam,” returned the Nabob, rather taken 
aback, « May I ask, madam——”’ 

Bhe interrupted Him sharply. 

No, you mayn’t. I prefer to state my 
Ma business in my own'way. The James 
. artin in your advertisement was miy only 
orother, Heand his wife sailed for Sydney 
- 1866, and the ship went down, with all on 
— If you doubt my words you can go to 

€ Owners, and ask them if they didn't lore a 
veseel called the Palermo in the August of that 


year. I don’t know much abont such things, 
bat I should think they’d kept somo lis‘ of the 
passengers. -If 50, you'll be able to read the 
names for Yourself.” 

Abrahwte’ Newton looked trétbled. 

“ Dead’ te said, huskily, Poor little 
Katy @ead | And this is the end of all I hoped 
todo for her!” 

‘Wika Mattin drew herself up. 
hE _— ieee with my brother Hind his 
“ite, though Pitever approved of théir lea 
PEagiend. I Shink they @fotld jaet ce 
ptayed and foaghs things oft, Yowoun live 
down anything ime; bat they thonghs 
differently, 80-1 et thom ° Bevel their oan 
why. They tet the baby #ith “tits 
f “had @étiee enough tohviow ff'idbe 
' WAY, ‘in the new 


ro uaky shes There war-whidy bes 


er 


. 


Maine together, 


f't ‘etOugh for two 
they mn nr Wares.” 
Mr. Newton. . . 
fiber + to benefit uray 
i+ money eftemall! ; maa, 
Y adopt thebaby lefeow ands.” 


“You'te welcome,” wid Anat Marion, 
> Ppershes not age ‘OW. She's 
ity. My sivter and I hwve 


“as by his poverty aid 

j dé this-girl hés been-a batden to ue all 

tye. -Pden’s hold With poor’people hav. 

ie ,; aad-foisting’ them on their rela. 
8 ’ 

Both the men felt a deép pity for the orphan 
gis who had lived under this grim spinster’s 
rule, 

Surely it wasa sad enongh story, to lore 
both father and mother in her infansy ; but to 
a broagit tp by Miss Martin was « harder 

ate. 

‘* She shall never cost you another penny!” 
ctied the Nabob. “I'll adopt her thia very 
day!” 

* You’H do notbiag of the sort,” said Aunt 
Marion. ‘To begin with, I am an utter 
stranger to you. You've no reasou to trust my 
word. I've brought the certificate of Ivy’s 
birth and her parents’ marriage, aud the 
account of the foundering of the Palermo. I 
cat it ont of the paper at the time, thinking 
some. day it might be wanted.” 

“*‘T suppose Ivy knows her parents’ story?” 

‘* No,” said Miss-Martin, stoically. “If I 
had told her they were drowned at sea she 
would always have been fancying some of the 
passengers were saved, and her parents among 
them. She is idle enough now, but if she'd 
taken to dreaming of their coming back some 
day to olaim her she'd have been unbearable!” 

* Poor child !”’ 

‘You need not pity her. She has had a 
decent shelter, and plenty of good plain 
food. She has been respectably educated, and 
knows her Charch Catechism. She has been 
a terrible burden to us, but we have done our 
duty by her!” 

‘And she knows at least that she is an 
orphan ?’’ 

“She knows that she lost both parenta in 
one day. I have never encouraged her to ask 
questions. Ivy is a girl who requires a great 
déal of keeping down.” 

The lawyer felt stre she got it. 

‘' And when can I seo her?’’ demanded the 
rich Anglo-Indian, who had not ‘® ciogle rela- 
tion in the world except the poor little orphan. 

*« When you have made inquiries into the 
truth of ‘my statement and are satisfied 1 will 
send for her. We are staying at present in 
apartments at Camden Town. I left Ivy 
bebind in the country, both for economy, and 
because « friend of ours wished it.” 

The old maid was not withont her pride. It 


, foreven | 


; Wat, yous, | 


lect that she had a niece visiting “ titled 
people,” as she would have phrased it. 
“I hops the friend is kind to her, poor 6hild?” 
“ ey Tregarthan is only too indulgent. I 
expect I shall fied Ivy utterly spoilt after 
spending three months in such laxury!"’ 
“Lady Tregarthan!” said the old man, 
who Riew SirEdwatd by nate as ex-Secre- 
Wety forIndie, ‘Is she acting as the little 
‘anai® shosteis? ” 
‘* We have rented s'cottage frou Bir Ha ward 
for a great tiany’ years, so that when his 
Wife tivited Ivy%oepend three months with 
her ‘We could: Tetase.” 
Mr, Newton @eclaréd ho winld make the 
dnquities Miex Martin persieted in thas very 
@uy; and @o hiceelf the“howonr of ‘¢allimg on 


Abraham looked as bis yo adviser when 


ealinrg glance he ont at that gentleman. 
Pimow you think I'm wn idiot,’ he said, 
1; “but I'm sare it sounds as’ deter 
“the soonér’ I get that ir 
‘attin's olitohes the ” 


deen alarmi Ad 
The Nabob Seenmeetbeeiboulders. 


“Ther trovher resented her I should pay 
‘ . 1% ’ 
do better fer story?” this tant oer nee. 


an dectivigg you; Bat why tn the 

world @idn’t- She answer the. advertizement 

Pwooner ?”” 

"The real reatvoa—thoash Abrabamum Nowton 

‘was not likely to-distover it—was the bitter 
“of-her sister. 

The two old maids had clang together in 
everything. They had shared each other's 
Opinions g0 long that many peoplealleged they 
had only one mind betwee them; but the 
subject of Ivy had, unknown to the outer 
world always been the one jarring element. 

Miss Marion actively di-jiked her, and, not 
content with making her fre! her dependent 
position, loved to cross her ‘wishes in the 
smalles$ trifles. 

Laura hada far gentler hears. The main 
fact, that Ivy was a barden and a tronble to 
them, she admitted. She would always have 
kept this truth in view, bot if lefs to horself 
she would have tried to make the girl as happy 
as she could be in spite of it, 

Bat for Marion's failing sight, and real 
anxiety about her eyes, giviog Lavra, for a 
time the upper hand, [vy would never have 
been suffered to go to the Tregarthans. Now 
that the elder sister was perfectly recovered 
her stronger will asserted iteelf. 

The two had almost endless discussions 
before Mr. Newton's afiverticement was 
answered, but in the end Murion conqaered, 

Laura was deeply tronbled over it. She 
offered out of her own ebars of their income to 
defray Ivy’s expenses at training school for 
governesses, 

She offered to ‘‘sell oat” sufficient of her 
property to start the girl in life »t such a 
distance that she need never cross their path 
again. 

Inthe end she implored her eister on her 
knees to let things be as they were, and take 
no notice of the alluring advertisement, 

“I tell you I have made inquiries at Chep- 
stow,” said Marion, irritably. ‘‘ He has been 
down there asking about Katharine. There 
is no doubtin the world that he is her uncle, 
Why, don’t you remember she had an uncle 
in India, whom she used to dream would come 
home rich and set them up for life? Of 
course, this isthe man!" 

A mitt came before Laura’seyes ad she recol- 
lected her pretty virlish sister-in-law, énd the 
great hopes she had foonded on the home- 
coming of her stranger uncle. 

“T remember perfectly,” answered Laara, 













gave hera kind of viczrious triumph to recol- 


‘‘ and I don’t doubt this is the man.” 
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[“* WiLL YOU TRUST ME TO 7ABE CARE OF YOU, MY DE:R?" MB. NEWTON ASKED, KINDLY.] 


“Well?” 

‘You ought not to do it, Marion!” said 
Leura, bravely. ‘“‘I am certain harm will 
come of it!” 

“Abraham Newton is rich, and we are 
soor,’”’ returned her sister. ‘‘ The burden of 
the girl presses heavily on us. He is so rich 
she will be only a plaything to him. You need 
not look at me like that, Laura. I hope I 
epeak the truth. I shall not tell Mr. Newton 
cue — that is false. I shall insist on his 
= tei a the fact oa himeelf before I let him 

@ sixpence on Ivy.” 

ee Bat you will be deceiving him !" pleaded 
Laura. ‘Oh, Marion, haven't we soffered 
enough through other people's treachery to 
make us shan such ways?” 

“I don’t know what you are talking about,” 
said Miss Martin, severely. ‘' Did you or did 
you not promise me solemnly at Ivy's birth 
tbat you would never mention her parentage 
to herself cr any one we might become 
ecquainted with?” 

"I did, and I bave kept my word these 
twenty years; but oh, Marion, it has been a 
ornel silence |" 

“‘A gensible one, I call it!” corrected 
Marion. “If I tell Mr. Newton James sailed 
with his wife for Sydney, leaving his infant 
child in our care, and that he and his wife 
were drowned when the steamer went down 
with all on board, am I epeaking what is 
false ?”’ 

“No. But——” 

“I don’t want your ‘bute,’’’ returned the 
sister. ‘‘ All these years we have been saddled 
with the girl, and nowthere comes a chance 
of getting rid of her I mean to take it,’’ and 
putting on her bonnet and shawi she set out 
for Chancery.lane. 

Mr, Newton returned her call the next day, 
and assured her he was perfectly satisfied with 
the result of his inquiries. He was ready at 
ones to receive Katharine’s child, and provide 
for her as his own. Then, as the shabby 
poverty of her lodgings struck him, he begged 





that he might be allowed to offer seme recom- 
pense for the trouble and expense the little 
girl must bave been to the ladies all these years. 

‘No, sir,” cried Miss Laura, speaking very 
fast, indeed, as though she feared her visitor 
would interrupt her. ‘‘ We want nothing from 
you. I don’t approve of the steps Marion 
bas taken. I look on Ivy as our appointed 
burden, and I don't think we ought to have 
tried to pass it on toyour shoulders. I don’t 
say I’m fond of the girl. She’s too frivolous; 
eo hold with her leaving us, and I never 
sbali.’ 

“You will excuse my sister,’”’ said Marion, 
as Laura flounced out of the room. ‘ She 
feela this very much. She was the one to 
take Ivy from her mother’s arms, and she 
promised we would never desert the girl; but 
to let her leave us for a luxurious home is not 
deserting her !"’ 

“No, indeed. I am living ina furnished 
house at Sydenham for the present. I hope 
you will let me take Ivy there at once! "’ 

‘You shall take her there to-morrow, if you 
like. I expect her home early in the after- 
noon,” 

They had barely had time to break the 
news to Ivy the day of her return when Mr, 
Newton was announced, 

One look into his face, and the girl knew 
here was one who would treat her kindly. It 
did-not need the fatherly kiss on her forehead, 
the affectionate greeting, to tell her that her 
new guardjan would be very different from 
her aunts, and yet Miss Laura's words had 
made a strange impression on Ivy. 

The girl felt a dim instinct that trouble 
would come of the step before her. Her aunts 
had never given her a particle of love, but yet 
she had always felt she belonged to them. 

She did not feel as though she had the 
slightest claim on this old gentleman who 
took her hand ani asked her to try and care 
for him « little, jast for her mother's sake. 

“ly 4 "sg things are not unpacked,” said Miss 
Martif, practically, ‘I thought they had 





better remain as they were, then she would be 
ready to accompany you at once.” 

“ Are you willing, my dear?’ he asked her, 
ae “Will you trast me to take care of 
you?’ 

‘You are very good,” she said, genily; 
‘but you know I am nota child now. I can 
work for my own living; and, please, I would 
rather not live on y any longer.” 

Ths old man’s heart ached for her, Fall 
well he guessed how bitter the bread of de- 
pendence had been made to her. 

“You must never think my care for you 
charity, my dear!” he said, gravely. ‘‘ Your 
gran ther was my twin-brother. [| never 
married myself, and I always meant what 
money I made to go to his I have come 
home too late to help your mother, Ivy ; but 
it will be a bitter disappointment to me if her 
daughter refuses to share my home.” 

Ivy looked up at him, — & strange be- 
wilderment in her violet ey 

“Do you know that r >A always in the 
way ?"’ she asked, gravely. ‘‘ That even my 
aunts, who have had the care of me always, 
think me a tronble and a barden?” 

“Tl risk that,” said Abraham, stoutly. 
‘‘ Maybe, my dear, you'll find one uncle easier 
to please than a couple of aunts. Now, Bay 
good-bye to the ladies, and we'll be off.”’ 

The luggage had already been placed on the 
waiting fly. She shook taste timidly with 
the two old maids, who offered no warmer 
adieu ; and then with a strange, wistful glance 
at them, as though g for one word of 
kindness she went downstairs, clinging to the 
old man’s arm. 

The two gaunt, hard-featured women were 
left alone. 

“I have kept my word,” said Laura, 
solemnly, “‘ but it is against my conscience.” 

‘Nonsense! We have never said a syllable 
that was not true.” 

“ No, but we kept silence. Marion, I don’t 
often go against you, but I seem to know 
harm will come of this cruel silence,” 

(To be continued.) 
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[** GOOD-BYH FOR EVER, GOOD-BYE!’’ SANG MABIAN AT THE PIANO.] 


NOVELETTE.) 


MOTHER OR DAUGHTER? 


—0:— 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* On a hill there grows a flower, 
Fair befall the dainty sweet ; 
By that flower there is a bower 
Where the heavenly muses meet. 


In that bower there is a chair 
Fringed all about with gold, 

Where doth sit the fairest fair 
That ever eye did yet behold. 


Who would not that face admire ? 
Who would not this saint adore ? 

Who would not this sight desire, 
Though he thought to see no more? ” 


Tue sun was shining with extraordinary 
brilliance, and seemed to have set everything 
in motion—that is, everything in the shape of 
bird or insect that is blessed with wings and 
a multiplicity of iegs. There was a hum and 
a bozz on the warm air ; white butterflies were 
fiying by, and blue ones with a silvery edge to 
their wings, and red ones, and sulphur- 
coloured ones, and some that had spots on 
voeir gauzy pinions, for Nature is fond of 
£pot-markings. 

Overhead in the pine boughs the wasps 
were at work, and the bees were swarming in 
the rose and lily chalices, seeking ardently for 
that sweet liquid which they wished to trans- 
form into honey, while their bumble bretbren 
went sailing to and fro amongst the bushes 
and blossoms in a stately, leisurely fashion. 
A brace of swallows went winging by, and a 
emall army of rooks, that darkened the clear, 
blae sky for a while. A willow wren. was 
singing in the top of » fir tree, warbling softly, 
yes very sweetly, though it was but like the 
dying echo of hia lusty spring sorg. A emall, 





yet extremely perky-locking sparrow perched 
himeelf on a laurel branch, and danced and 
hopped vis-2 vis to his mate and ehosen one. 

variety of midges and gnats swarmed in 
the air, and made a faint, faraway buzzing, 
while all manner of beetles and green-coated 
insects crept about the short, velvety turf, 
enamelled gaily with buttercups and pink- 
frilled daisy. A green and black ladybird 
crept over a tea-rose, as though meditating 
establishing her Lares and Penates in its 
sweet-smelling heart. The curled frond of a 
fern peeped up here and there, its pale colour 
showing diswactly against its more mature 
brethren. Beyond the river flashed like bar. 
nished silver in the sun’s hot rays, and the 
hilla behind Redbrook looked absolutely fiery 
in the sun-god’s blaze, while the leafage of 
the trees that crowned them looked positively 
refreshiog in contrast, and pleasant for the 
eye to rest on and study ; only Mrs. Daventry 
was not studying them, nor any of the other 
sweet sights that nature unfolded to her care- 
leas and ungrateful gaze. 

As she sat ‘mn her bloomy bower, that was 
such a pleasant, cool retreat on that hot June 
day, was not atudying the hills nor 
admiring the gaudy butterflies, nor listening 
to the willow wren’s dieaway little song, nor 
heeding the bumble bees and their more 
useful brethren. She was simply — 
straight before her at her daughter, who, seate 
on the lawn in the fall blaze of the pitiless 
sun, with only a little silk cap perched on her 
untidy tresses, was sketching the house, and 
occasionally addressing terms of endearment 
to a brown-and-white spaniel, who lay pant- 
ing with protruding tongue at her feet. 

Marian Dayentry ‘at the best of times was 
not a beauty, and no one could possibly have 
said she was without breaking the ninth com- 
mandment, and ‘' bearing false witness,"’ but 
sometimes she looked fairly well, when care- 
fully and becomingly dressed. On the 
present occasion, in a crumpled biue linen 





gown, with disheyelled locks, and freckled 


and sun.reddened face, @ man’s little cap sur- 
mounting it all, she looked downright ugly. 
No other term could be applied to her, and. 
her mother sighed as she regurded her. 

She, Mrs. Daventry, had been, indeed was, 
& beauty, for she had only arrived at the not 
very mature age of thirty-four, and time had 
dealt leniently with her. Her skin was as. 
fresh and clear as it had been that day, 
eighteen years ago, when Lieutenant Arthur 
Daventry, of Her Majesty's ship Calliate, had 
asked her to be his wife. Her eyes were as 
bright, her figure as gracefnl and lithe, her 
hair of the same bright corn. colour. 

She had lost nothing of her atiractions, 
rather had she gained, for the contour of both 
figure and face was rounder and more perfect, 
And yet, notwithstanding all her beauty, she 
was the mother of as ugly and awkward a. 
girl as one would be likely to meet with in a 
day’s march; and still there was a strong 
resemblance between mother and daughter— 
that queer, comical resemblance that often 
exists between a very pretty and a very plain 
person. 

Marian’s blant features were a coarse 
replica of her mother’s ; her hair was the same 
colour, only several shades lighter, and lacked 
the burnish and gloss that was so beautiful 
on Josephine’s. Her eyebrows were also 
black, but thick, not beautifully pencilled ; 
while her eyes were green—some people called 
them hazel for courtesy, but they were un- 
deniably green—and though the same shape. 
and size, and set like Mrs. Daventry’s, had no 
claim to beauty, while the widow’s blue orbs 
were adorable, and put one in mind of all sorts 
of extravagant things, such as summer skies, 
and ezare pools, and rich-hued sapphires. 

As Josephine Daventry sat in the bower, 
toying with a rose, creamy and delicate of 
tint as her own skin, and stared at her un- 
lovely child, her thoughts involuntarily leapt 
back to that time eighteen years before, when 
Arthur Daventry had wooed and won her. 

It had not been a long and seriouscourtsh?p— 
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farfrom it. Everything had been settled and 
arranged in less than a month, for time pressed, 
and the groom had to sail away on a cruise of 
two years’ length, and the honeymoon had to 
be limited to a brieften days, How well she 
remembered her first meeting with him! It 
was at a dance at the Naval College, to which a 
young married friend had managéd to ca 
her off ; for her sunts with whom ehe lived, 
abhorred' dances; and thought them sinful ; and 
at sixteen Josephine Bellamy had-never danced 
witanyone, save a schoolcompanion. Soher 
delight ‘at gliding round.the room with the 
Navy men, who.are proverbially.goed dancers, 
may be imagined. She was intexitated wit 
pleasure; and looked her loveliest. 
At sixteen, if a girl is any way pretty, it is 


not diffiotl#to look lovely ; and itsoon became’! 


apparent that Lientenant Daventry was intéx. 
icate@ wither beauty. His eyea followed her- 


gloomy view of the world and ita inhabitants 
that all peuple ‘who  Glangee6d. wants die. doc. 

% who ; oc: 
trines and creeds he promulgatedwould enjoy 
‘a warm time of it hereafter;andsuffer for 
“Ne girl of her a at 

0 girls of her own age were encouraged a 
the house, and she kept an» aequaintance 
with two or three school frierde only with 
great difficulty. 

She had few pleasures, *and* none of the 
freedom afd amusement whith makes the 
whole joy 6f# young creatute’s life, 
morees Ine amptoredinar dessmns his 

ntr 2 w 1 
Wile; and nojthought to those:dark hours 
ation that. woman wedded to: sailor 


Pe rere ag again and agwin phowled 


a8 5 ; while she shyly half ccoonraged, 
an : 
However, i» seemed he! Hiked being 
by her. Her dplé@nessowase ve to 
i ae — than Other woman's 
ondness, an “s60n opportanity to 
tell her so, despite the:@ragon-like : 
lived ina 1s staée of terror 


evil man r 


un away with their beaatifil 
niece, their dead‘sister's fee obild, and thas | 


bring down on‘theiz de father’s 
i Now, Ouptnda Bétlacey Nw 

Now, owas in the $00 ;) 
and &8: 800n as’ the’ eter wale 
knowny OF his wishesaud 
desiree rogatdtovbis fair daughter) the, 
gallant immediately cabled back freui 
the ) Where his-vessel then-was, big 
fall approval arid consent. 

So there was a wedding, and Jceeptiine-was 
the bride and Arthur Daventry the groom 
and she became, while still almost a child, 
the wife of a man fourteen years older than 
herself, of whom she knew little, and under- 
stood, if it were possible, less. 

However, the understanding or not under- 
standing him and his temperament, his likes 
and dislikes, mattered little, There was the 


brief honeymoon spent in lovely Devon, when | 


the honey was too new and fresh to be dashed 
with any bitterness. Then some passionate 


caresses, and a tearfal adieu, and the Lieuten- | 
ant was again afloat, and his young bride | 


egain in the custody of her severe aunis. 


Bride and bridegroom never met again this | 


side of the silent river. 

Little more than a year after the wedding 
the Calliate went down in a storm, and all 
hands were lost; and beautiful Josephine was 
left a widow, with a wee, girl baby, and exactly 
two hundred pounds per annum—all that her 
husband had to leave her. 

She was deeply shocked at his low. bat not 
sO much overcome as she would have been 
ander different ciroutastances, After all, 
Arthur Daventry was little more than a 
stranger to her, 

She had known him only two months, count- 
ing every day, from the one on which she 
met him to the one on which he bid her 
a tender and reluctant farewell. Moreover, 
she was so young that her feelings were not as 
powerful and strong as they became in later 
years. At thirty-four she was much more 
capable of experiencing a deep and devoted 
passion than she had been at sixteen. 

The greater part of the love had, 
undoubtedly, been on his side. She had been 
flattered, as young girls are, by his attentions 
and admiration ; and thenhe was so hand- 
some |! 

His eyes were as blue as her own, and his 
hair as bright. Then bis figure was well-knit, 
well-proportioned. He was the incarnation of 
manly grace and manly strength, and she had 
never had a lover before—indeed, had hardly 
spoken t0a man. That is & young man! 

One or two elderly cousins were permitted 
to call at the Misses Strakers’ dovecot, and 
the parish parson, a bald-headed gentleman, 
of a Calvinistic turn of mind, who took a 


sants, who | 


death, 

intention of giviag up the sea, and settling 
down a8 a couttry gentleman, in & small 
way. 

It could net by-suy-means be a darge way, 
' for his pension ‘was nota big one, and ke had 

However, combined with 
hundred a-year, it proved sufficientto 
‘& pretty in Loamshire, with a big 
garden fall of old shady trees, whose gnarled, 
| distorted roots formed comfortable seats, a 
| couple of maid-servants, an outside man, and 
| @ little basket. phacton and sturdy pony. 

Not much, perhaps, all told.yet quite enough 
to give happiness to the three who lived at 
Fernside—for three only it was. 

Neither father nor daughter had said any- 
thing, yet by tacit consent the Misses Strakers 
were not invited to share the pastoral home of 
their brother-in-law, Lawrence Bellamy. 

They would, indeed, have been “snakes in 
Eden,” and have spoiled the harmony of 
arrangoments ; andif they had been asked it is 
donbtfal if they would have left Greenwich, 
and the neighbourhood of their pst parson, to 
whom they clung with the tenacity of limpets 
or ootopi, 

It was in that pretty rose and honeysuckle- 
wreathed cottage that Josephine Daventry 
spent the first years of her widowed lite, and 
where Marian first began to toddle and prattle ; 
and if the former waa not exaberantly happy, 
at any rate she met with no fresh sorrow. 

She was not without admirers, and even 
lovers, but she steadily refused to ‘receive 
homage and attentions from anyone ; and more 
than one man retired disconsolate, wishing 
the pretty widow was not so obdarate and cold- 
hearted. 

She devoted herself to her father and child, 
and had little leisure during the first twelve or 
fourteen years of Marian’s life. 

After that her duties grew less, for the girl, 
being clever, reada great deal, and taught her- 
self, and was skilfal with her pencil; and would 
spend hours at the piano exercising her voice, 
which even at that early age promised to be 
a remarkably fine one. 

They had few visitors, and did not reek to 
extend their circle. of acquaintance. 
were all in all to each—grandsire, daughter, 
and grandchild, : 

A chosen few were permitted to intimacy at 
Fernside, and daly appreciated the favour at 
its trae worth, 

However, it ocourred to Mrs. Daventry, as 
she sat in her bower that hot summer's day, 
that it would soon be necessary to extend 
their circle of friends, for Marian looked 








alarmingly grown up, as she zat there on the 
“lawnsketching, and it would be only. fair to 
hér that #he should mix with other folk, see a 
little Gf%he fon and frolic of the world, have 
he¥ chance as other gine did. 

Joxephide, remembering her own companion- 
less, nais@riible girlhood, was determined her 
child’#eloulanet be like it. 

\8 different from the 
run “of « 


“Whe. was less sociable, more 
wae*@officient for herself, not 
hppa make Or mar her 
fidd smasement in’ Sketbhing and sinwing, and 
seemed to have g after admiration, 
of party’going, ag 


. of tah 00: wONt, 


xible, 
t, individ aitl pee never ridde 
ia 10ks;0r 


any poi nate 


ead any ,— . 

: ‘dearest little mother, what is the use 
of taking so much trouble about me? You 
will neyer be able to transform your ugly 
duckling into a beantifal, gracefal swan like 
yourself! You might jast as well try to wash 
a nigger white, or make a silk purse ont of cur 
old sow's ear, or expsct a hawk to turn into & 
dove. Iam content, Why san't you be to 
too'?”’ and witha langh she wonld turn 
away, while her gentle mother would sigh 
involuntarily, and think what pride and 
pleasure she would have taken in dreseing up 
a pretty girl who took a natural healthy interest 
in the performande. 


CHAPTER IL. 


*T see she flies me everywhere, 
Her eyes her scorn discover ; 
But what’s her scorn, or my despair, 
Since tis my fate to love her ? 
Were she but kind whom If adore, 
I might live longer, but not love her more.” 


Mns. Ddventay's eyes were fixed fall of 
regret on Marian’s red face, when suddenly the 
girl looked up and saw it. 

“ Well, mother |” she qderied, gaily. *' Are 
you admiring my good leoks as usual, and 
thinking what pretty surprise you will give me 
in the way of a new gown ?” 

“No, my dear. Iwas wondering how it is 
you escapes sunstroke, sitting as you do for 
hours in that:scorching blaze, with next to 
nothing on your head !*’ 

“The advantages Of a thick skall, dearest ! 
My cranium has.abnormal powers of 
against heat.”’ 

‘You will be ill some day, Iam sure!” re- 
marked the pretty widow, plaintively. 


‘* Some day, some day, 
Some day I shall:mect him !’” 


‘sang Marian, hingly. ‘' Sufficient for the 
aay will be motel thereof. At amy rate, 
you cannot say that Iescape supbarn and & 
red face,’ aud she turned, displaying a nose 
the tip of which was vermilion, and a pair of 
cheeks garnished with ecarlet patches, that 
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looked as though they meant to develop into 
blisters by-and-by. 

‘* Marian, it is really dreadful !'’ exclaimed 
her mother in dismay. 

“I know, dear!” rejoined the other, com- 
posedly, ‘ There isn’t.a decent feature in the 
whole visage, and my head is the shape of a 
Dutch cheese, There is only one merit about 
my appearance, and that is that I leave it as 
Nature intended it to be. I don’t try, as most 
ugly girls do, to hide my lack of attractions 
by plastering my unhappy skin with red and 
white paint, and-making up for the deficiency 
of eyelash and eyebrow by dabs of blacking.”’ 

“T did not mean that,” expostulated Mrs, 
Daventry, always needlessly tender of hurting 
her daughter's feelings with regard to her 
looks, or rather want of them. ‘I meant that 
it looks so sore and tender, quite blistered, 
You must really les me put some cream of 
roses on to. night.”’ 

‘* Yes, dearest! You shall do just exactly 
what you like,” replied Marian, with the 
extremest indifference and nonchalance. 
*‘ Pat on anything you wish, and I will rnb is 
off as soon as I am in bed!” she added, sotie 
voce. 

‘‘ There is the gate,” said the widow, as the 
click of the latch of the rustic gate that shut 
off the wood from the garden was heard. 
“Some one is coming. Can you see?” 

“No, I can’tsee, But I know who it is,” 

“ Who?" 

* Ralph.” 

** How do you know?” 

‘* He said he meant coming here this after- 
noon.” 

“Oh! Marian. You knew he was coming, 
and yet—you are so untidy and unfit to re- 
ceive guests.” 

* It doesn’t matter, mother.” 

‘© Tt does, dear, really. Ran, before he sees 
you, and put on & fresh, clean gown.” 

* €T eonld not escape now. He would see me 
running away and guess the reason, Besides, 
he has seen me so often in an untidy state 
that it would he quite a shock to his feelings 
if he saw me here in my studio (she always 
jestingly called the garden her studio) ina 
presentable and ladylike condition. Besides, 
it does not matter two pins with such an old 
friend,” and she complacently returned to her 
sketching, awaiting the appearance of the 
visitor, whose footfall they could hear coming 
nearer and nearer, with great indifference. 

“IT differ from you,” was all the remark 
Mrs. Daventry made. 

Nevertheless, she was rather more than 
annoyed at this fresh evidence of her odd 
child’s utter disregard for les convénances ; for 
Ralph Overton was the only child of Squire 
Overton, of Hurst Manor, a rich and well- 
descended man; and young though he was, 
being just over twenty-two, Joséphine, with a 
woman’s keen instinct, had gauged the fact 
that his warm friendship for his childhood’s 
playmate, whom he had held in his arms 
& long-clothes’ baby when his own years 
numbered only five, was fast merging into 
something more serious and more tender. 





- Josephine felt she had good canse: to be 
angry when she considered that Marian was | 
not the sort of girl to attract many*men, and | 
that the man she had attracted by the beauty | 
of her voice was sach a lover as any girl 
might be proud of, and any woman glad to , 
welcome 26-8 son-in-law on his own account; | 
and then there were the broad acres to which | 
he was heir to boot, and they were not by 
any means to be despised. 

No one knew that better than the widow, | 
who, though far from being mereenary, yet | 
valued money at its true worth, and wonld 
have been glad to see Marian well settled and © 
provided for; for she was careless as to ways | 
and means, and if left to her own devices with | 
bat two hundred a-year would inevitably 
come to grief over £. s. d. 

There was nothing more for her to have. | 
Captain Bellamy’s pension died with him, | 
and it therefore behoved Joeéphine to ad- | 
monish Marian as to her untidy dress when | 


the wealthy wooer was coming, and to do her 
best to neutralise the effect of a dirty blue 
linen gown and a sun-reddened face, not to 
speak of a mass of towzled hair, and fingers 
that were adorned with daubs of paint till 
they resembled rainbows. 

‘‘ITam very glad to see you, Ralph!” she 
said, rising and going forward to meet him 
with a smile~a light, fairy-like figure in a 
white gown, with knots of pale pink ribbons, 
dainty, elegant, fresh-looking, a strong con- 
trast to her daughter. 

“Thanks,” replied youdg Overton, taking 
the little hand extended, and giving it a hearty 
crush in his huge, suo-browned ones. “I 
came in by the wicket-gate. It ia so much 
nearer than going round by the road to the 
front one, and I thought you wouldn’t mind!”’ 

‘* Of course we don’t mind, do we, Marian ?” 
rejoined Mrs. Daventry, lightly, smiling again, 
and looking altogether too pretty, too young, 
aad too small to be the mother of the great un- 
tidy girl sitting ungracefally on the camp- 
stool on the lawn. 

‘* Of course we don't,” agreed Marian, offer- 
ing a daubed paw for the young man’s accept- 
ance, and dragging it away abruptly when he 
pressed it tenderly, his eyes resting on the 
red, ugly face without any of those signa of 
disapproval and disgust which a lover, under 
the circamstances, might have shown. ‘The 
boy is privileged to come in at the wicket gate 
if he likes!” ; 

‘*The boy is thankfal for small mercies,” 
observed Ralph, a trifle pointedly. 

‘* Thatis all right,” declared Mies Daventry, 
as she put a brush in her mouth to further 
facilitate the mixing of some colours on her 
pallet. 

‘* As he can't get big ones,” he continued. 

‘* Bmall mercies are better than none,” re- 
torted the lady of hia love tersely. 

“True, Still, when one gets the small ones, 
somehow or the other one can’t help craving 
for the big ones |” 

© It is not right to crave for anything. That 
is,” she added, sententiously, ‘ immode- 
rately.” 

‘‘ How can a fellow help it?” he asked, 
with comical despeir and earnestness. _ 

‘A fellow oan help anything if he chooses.” 

‘*I don’é believe that/ At any rate, this 
fellow would help a good deal if he could.” 

‘* This fellow is a goose !”’ Marian told him 
with good natured, but supreme contempt. 

“ How awfally cruel of you to say that !” 

“ How awfully silly of you to say that I am 
cruel.” 

‘* You know you are—to me!” 

‘*T Know nothing of the sort. 
you when you &re sensible.” 

‘*‘T want something more than civility,” re- 
joined the yonng man in low, impassioned 
tones, for Mrs. Daventry had returned to the 
bower and her book, and the young folk were 
virtually alone together on the lawn, with the 
exception of Spot, the spaniel, who was an 
admirable gooseberry, and never saw more 
than he ought to do, and, better than all, never 
gg the tender or despairing speeches he 

eard. 

‘‘ You oan’é have anything more,” rejoined 
Marian, brasquely, ‘‘I have told you so over 
and over again.” 

‘* And Igo on hoping you will change your 
mind over and over again.” 

‘‘ You might jast as well give up hope.” 

**T can't.” 

‘* You may have to some day.” 

"ne Unless I see you another man’s 
wife.” 

‘* Pooh!” she laughed. “ Not likely any 
other man will ever make such a goose of him- 
self over me as you have.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Look at my eyes!” in great scorn. ‘' Look 
at my nose, look at my Datch cheese head ! 
Do men, as a rale, fall in love with a Datch 
cheese 2?” 

‘Marian. It is you who are a goose now!” 

‘IT don’t seeit. Iam too ugly for anyone 
to love me really.” 


I am civil to 





| 


“My dear girl, I love you really. Why 
won't you believe it? Why are you so cbda- 
rate ?"’ 

‘** Because it is too absurd.” 

“Why, you could sing any man’s heart 
away!” 

‘* Possibly—jast while I was singing. Bat 
I can’s be warblingall day long. Fancy begin- 
ning at six o’clock in the morning, when I 
awake, and going on while I take my bath and 
ecrew up my hair, and continuing to screech 


| between mouthefal of bread-and-batter and 


coffee! No, not exactly. It would be too 
ridiculous, and the moment I shut my mouth 
the spell would be broken, and I should be 
only my plain, anlovable self.’’ 

“The spell has not been broken for me, 
Marian ! ” he told her, regretfully. 

‘*Oh, you have known me allmy life, Itis 
different with you. We are like brother and 
sister.”’ 

‘IT don’t quite agree with you there,’’ he 
remarked, dryly. ‘‘ My feelings for you are 


~— as tame and sober as a brother's would 


‘* Moreover,” she said, suddenly, lifting her 
eyes to him—those sharp, green eyes that saw 
more than the most lovely orbs in the world— 
‘I: don’t believe you know your own mind. 
You can’t!" 

** Why not?” 

‘* Becauee you are only a boy.’’ 

“I was twenty-two last month!” he teld 
her with a deeply-injared air. 

‘Pooh! What's that? Wait till you are 
forty-two, and then see how desperately you 
will adore some woman!” 

‘*T have no doubt I shall. The same woman 
that I adore now.” 

‘* Rabbish | Don't let ustaik any more non 
sense. Mother !" raising her voice, and effecta- 
ally closing the discussion, ‘‘ when are we 
going to have tea? I am actually dying for a 
cup!”’ 

** Don’é die, my dear, on thatscore. We can 
have it at once,” and Mra, Daventry torshed a 
little bell that stood on the table near her 
twice sharply ; and in a few minutes a neat- 
looking muid came out bearing a tray, con- 
taining the tea equipage, anda dish piled high 
with ruddy strawberries. 

“This is absolutely delicious!” sighed 
Marian; as she demolished her second plate- 
ful of strawberries and iced cream, under the 
roof of the shady bower. 

‘*[ should say it is pleasanter than being 
out there in the san,’’ smiled the mother, 

“She is a salamander, isn’t she, Mrs. 
Daventry?" remarked Ralph, who was 
steadily working away at a pile of fruit, 

** Yes; I think she ia.”’ 

“You will have to send her to the Zo." 

‘* Ag the ugliest aps in the world!” laughed 
the girl. ‘‘ You will come and’ see me when 
I am in the monkey-house?” 

“Yes; but not as a monkey. We were 
talking about salamanders.” 

* Really! so we were. You might come 
and keep me company in the monkey-house.” 

‘“‘T shall be only too happy to keep company 
with you anywhere,” he smiled, slily. 

**Good heavens! what an ugly conple they 
are!” thought Mrs. Daventry, as she sat 
opposite them, daintily stirring her tea, for 
Ralph Overton was the reverse of a hand- 
some man. 

He was very broad and strongly made, and 
not particularly tall, and his great shoulders 
and huge hands and feet gave him an ungainly, 
awkward look, while his face did not redeem 
his figare. His complexion waa florid to a 
fault, his hair unmistakably sandy, while 
his light eyes protruded, and wore a look of 
perpetual amazement that was highly ridi- 
culous and ludicrous. 

Nevertheless, he was an extremely amiable, 
honest, good young man, and was likely to 

rove a devoted and attentive husband. So 
rs. Daventry forgave his want of beauty, 
and thought, in her seoret heart, that he would 
be an admirable spouse in every way for her 
ugly duckling. 
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«“y don’t want an: one to keep company 


with me," snapped Marian; ‘and what an 
extremely vulgar expression, ‘keeping com- 
pany.’ I might bea ecullery-maid, and you 
the Sr at a tavern, from the way you 
speak | '’ 

“T will take the place of ‘ boots ' if you will 
be @ scullery maid in the same establishment,” 
Ralph told her, as he helped himself to 
another plateful of strawberries; love having 
by no means impaired cither his appetite or 
hia digestion. 

“ De talk sense,” she cried, angrily, jamping 
up in her usual abrupt, jerky, ungraceful way. 
“I bate to have to listen to such rubbish. I 
won’t do it,” and she stalked away to the 
house with an air of offended dignity, leaving 

~Ralph in a state of dismay, with a spoonful 
of strawberries and cream arrested half-way 
to his mouth, that was open ready to receive 
the toothsome dainty. 

‘* My dear boy,” observed Mrs. Daventry, 
quietly, when her daughter wae oat of ear- 
shot, ‘you make a great mistake in speaking 
as you do to Marian.” 

“ Why?" he inquired, his eyes more 
&mazed than ever. 

“ She does not like it." 

‘*T oan see she does not, Mrs. Daveniry, 
and I don’t exactly see why she shouldn't!” 
he said, with all the blundering blindness of 
&@ young man up to the chin in his firat bad 
attack of calf-love. 

‘I know you don’t, Ralph !'’ remarked the 
widow, assuming a motherly air. ‘‘ You know 
I wieh you well in your wooing ?” 

“Yes; thanks!” and he stretched ont a 
great paw, and gave her fairylike fingers a 
grateful equeeze. 

“ So my advice to you is not to be too warm 
or too devoted, eepecially in public. She is 
ridiculously sensitive in some things, and, no 
doubt, being plain, she fancies she could not 
be loved lastingly for herself, or perhaps, that 
she might not retain your love, and——” 

“‘ Bhe would to the day of her life,” he 
interrupted with vehement earnestness. 

‘* Possibly, and if she were pretty her vanity 
would make her believe that, and she would 
be much more easy to woo. As it is, she 
can’t credit it. Remember, she is very young. 
She may alter.” 

“IT hope so!" fervently exclaimed Ralph. 

“ Steady, unobtrusive devotion will be your 
best card to play. That will impress her 
& great deal more than protestations, or 
extravagant speeches,” 

“I don’ mean to make extravagant 
speeches!” he expostulated, dolefully. 

“Perhaps not. Nevertheless, without 
meaning it, youdo. Take my advice, speak in 
a sensible way to Marian. You know she isa 
sensible girl, and old for her years, and 
indulges in few or none of the frivolities of 
her sex.” 

‘*Bhe doesn’t indeed !"’ he agreed, thinking 
of the brusque way in which she had always 
snubbed him, so cifferent from the way in 
which most martriageable maidens smiled on 
and Fe him. 

‘Therefore you must treat her differently 


from most girls.” 
“ Yes.”’ 


‘Most girls want to get married, she 
doesn’t! She is quite content here with me 
and her grandfather ! ”’ 

“‘T am not surprised at that,"’ he admitted, 
frankly, glancing round the prim pretty 
garden, and looking at the cottage, that was 
80 picturesque and clean looking, with its 
thatched roof, twisted chimney stacks, white 
walls, and flower-wreathed porch. ‘' Every- 
thing is so charming and homelike here, any- 
one could be contented. The Manor is not 
quite so pleasant.” 

‘* Yet it is ten times as large as our cottage!” 
smiled Josephine, 

‘True, Only we have no presiding female 
genius there 3o keep order and comfort in 
every department !"’ 

** What do you cal Mra. Sparkes ?"’ langhed 
the widow. 
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“She is an old nuicance,” rejoined Ralph. 
“Takes all the privileges of an old servant, 
and abuses them right roundly. Nothing 
seems to have gone rightly for the last six 
years since my dear mother died.” 

‘* She was a terrible loss to you.” 

‘‘Trreparable, The house has never seemed 
homelike since.” 

‘*I can well understand that.” 

* That is why I am anxious to get Marian 
to accept me! I want a wife!” 

** You won't hurry her into accepting you, 
Ralph !"” > 

“No. It seems not.” 

‘Be patient, my dear boy.” 

“TI would be as patient as Jacob, if I 
thought in the end I should get my reward!" 

‘You may. Patience overcomes great 
difficulties.” 

“Then I suppose,” he said, reluctantly, 
with a longing glance at the little cottage that 
held his divinity, ‘‘as I have offended her, 
that I had better not stay to dinner to- 
night?” 

“TI think it would be better not to do so, 
—— know hew giad I should be for you 
to. ig evidently ruffled, and then she has to 
—_— to-night. To-morrow ehe goes into 

to have a lesson from Collinson. She 
likes to be alone when practising,” 

“Yes. Well, I won't stop then, deariy 
though I should liketo. Do you think I might 
drive her into town to-morrow?” 

“Better not. She is never inolined to 
listen to anything when she is going for a 
singing lesson." 

“Tgee! You think I might lapse into my 
old bad style?” 

‘I think it quite likely that you would.” 

“She ought to have a better master than 
Collinson.” 

“Yes. We think of looking out for a 
better one. Only it is rather difficult to get 
the big fish to come so far from town.” 

“Except at exorbitant fees!™ put 


Ral . 

w Beaotly 80! We shall have to think of 
some plan by which she can get finishing 
lessons at a less ruinous rate.” 

“Yes. Well, good-bye!” and after his usual 
bearish handshake, the young man took his 
departure with rather a dejected air, going, as 
he came, by the wicket-gate. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘€ Tf thou loyest me too much, 
It will not prove as true as touch ; 
Love me little, more than such, 
For I fear the end. 
Love me little, love me long, 
Is the burden of my song : 
Love that is too hot and strong 
Burneth coon to waste."’ 


‘‘ Moruer,” commenced Marian, abruptly, 
the next afternoon, as she entered the long, 
low, antique drawing-room at the cottage, 
where all was dim and cool and sweet-scented, 
on her return from Loam, ‘‘ Collinson eays 
it is no use my going to him any more!” 

“Why not?” inquired Mrs. Daventry, 
who looked the picture of graceful ease and 
‘elegance as she reclined on a low couch in the 
bay window, where the warm breeze blew on 
her, laden with the scent of new-mown hay, 
mignonetie, sweet pea, wallflowers, and other 
summer blooms that made the garden gay 
and bright. 

** Because he can’t teach me anything more. 
He says I Ought to go to London and havea 
few finishing lessons from Oraini or 
Trahernerini, or some of these great men.” 

“* Hear me sing this!”’ she added quickly, 
dashing at the piano that stood open; and 
stumbling on to the stool, somehow or other she 
played the opening bars; and then her voice, 
clear as a clarion, soft, flexible, exquisite in 
every tone and cadence, rang out, and throbbed 
on the sweet, languorous tummer air. 
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‘*When love with unconfinéd wings 

Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at my grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair, 
And fetter’d to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 

When linnet-like confined, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 

The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my king : 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 

Enlargéd winds that curl the flood 
Know no such liberty.” 


“How do 2 it?” = poe ore 
swinging round, and breaking the spell er 
sweet notes by showing her red, flushed face, 
framed in towzled hair. 

“* Perfectly, J think!" returned her mother, 
warmly. ‘It does not seem to me that any 
one could teach you much |" 

* Oh, yes, they could," contradicted Marian. 
with conviction, ‘‘I know I don’t sing with 
sufficient expression.” 

“TI should never havo acouzed you of that 
fault!’ smiled her mother. 

“ Perhaps not. You are a prejudiced critic, 
mater mine.” 

‘*T don’t think so, dear! I always try to be 
jasé and impartial.” 

‘*Then you don't always succeed, dearest. 
Love blinds you to my faults, You won't see 
thers.” 

‘I certainly cannot see that there are any 
connected with your singing, Marian, If I 
could see them I should point them out to 

ou.”’ 

“Yes! Only Jam not satisfied, mother. I 
Imow there are two or three things that a 
thoroughly good master, a great singer himself, 
might show me how to improve.” 

**I don’t think you will ever be caiisfied 
with yourself Marian, or anything you do— 
not quite satisfied.” 

“ Perhaps not, Oaly I should be much more 
satisfied with my vocalisation if I had a dozen 
lessons from Signor Orsini. Oh! mother!” 
throwing herself on her knees beside Mrs. 
Daventry, and leaning her rough, freckled 
hands, which were libsrally and unbecomingly 
displayed by the short sleeves of her gown, 
which she evidently outgrown, on the 
other’s lap, ‘‘do let me go to town and have 
some instruction from him,” 

‘‘I don’t see how it is to be managed, 
Marian,” replied the widow, serionsly, a 
shadow of perplexity falling over her bright, 
winsome face, ‘You know our means are 
very limited. We never have much, or any, 
balance at our bankers at the end of each year. 
We have no resources beyond ourselves, A 
satay of six weeks or two months in London 
would cost a considerable sum, without the 
lessons ; and, of course, Orsini would charge 
fifteen shillings or # guinea for each lesson |’ 

“The expense of tho lessons need not 
trouble you, mother,” cried the girl, quickly. 
‘* T have savedten pounds, which will be ample 
to pay forthem, I am sure.” 

‘* How have you managed to save so much, 
my dear? You don’t get a greatdeal of pocket- 
money.” i 

“Ihave been saving everything I possibly 
could for sng last two ge omar you od 
grandfa gave meat Christmas, or on 
birthday. You know I don’t care much for 
dress, or ribbons or things of that kind most 
girls spend so much on.” 

‘I know, dear!” Mrs. Daventry, 
giving the hands on her lap a gentle little pat. 
**No one can say you spend much on your 
toilet.” 

« No, I don’t care for smart gowns. Bat—! 
shonld so like the singing lessons.” ee 

“ What is it you would like, dearie?” in- 
quired a bloff, breezy voice, and Captain 
Bellamy entered the room, seeming to bring 
with him an odour, a soupcon of the sali waves 
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on vhose creat his gallant ship had so often 
borae him. 

“Marian wants to go up to London and 
have some instructions from Signor Orsini!” 
exp'ained bis daughter. 

‘The deuce she does!” exclaimed the old 
man in his dismay, for he had a holy horror 
of towns and cities, and always felt stifled 
and caged in them. 

“IT don’t quite see,” oo=tinued Mrs, Daven- 
try, calmly, “ how it is to be managed, though 
I should like her to go, as she wishes it so 
much. Of course I cannot leave you, and I 
well know that you hate town, so I should not 
think for an instant of entailing such an 
infliction on you. Butif there was anyone 
in London to whom she could go for a month 
or two, where she would be well.cared for 
and happy without us——” 

“IT should never be quite happy without you 
and grandad,” interpolated Marian, quickly. 

“‘T should be willing to let her go.” 

“ Yes, yes, my dear, certainly! ’’ agreed the 
Captain, 

“Do you know of anyone?” 

“Let me think,” and he leant his head on 
his hand and put on his considering cap. 
‘‘ Are there not some coasins of yours who 
livé in town?” 

‘Yes, to be sure. My cousin, Kate Wil- 
loughby, now Mrs. Paul Parfaiter.’’ 

“Do you think Mrs. Parfaiter would have 
Marian as a boarder for a few weeks?” in- 
quired Josephine, while Marian’s eyes fixed 
themselves eagerly on her grandfather's face. 

** Well, I don't know,” he began, dubiously. 
‘‘She is not very young, and she never was 
famed for agreeability. As a girl she was 
cantankerous, and as an old woman I expect 
she’s a caution. Something like your aunts, 
Josephine. You know the style!” 

‘Yes, I know,” responded Josephine, 
making a little face. 

“I shouldn't in the least mind her being 
disagreeable," cried Marian. ‘I shouldn't 
see very much of her. I should be engaged 
practising, and with my lessons!” 

“‘I don’t think she'd let you practise,’ 
laughed Bellamy. ‘Your do, re, mi would 
~— her mad, going on at all hours of the 

lay." 

** I¢ doesn’t drive you mad!” 

“Tam use to it. Makes all the difference 
in the world.” 

“Ie she ricoh?” inquired Mes. Daventry, 
pulling Spot's ears playfally. ‘‘ Fanny though 
it seems, I really know nothing about these 
cousins of ours." 

“T don’t fancy she is very well off. They 
live in Gower-street, which is not a par- 
ticularly fashionable place now, and Parfaiter 
lost a good deal over Egyptians.’’ 

“Then perhaps she might not object toa 
little addition to her income? "’ 

“Perhaps not. I can’t say. She is a 
curious woman, and one never knows how to 


thing I oan do then,” said 
Josephine, ‘'is to write to her, and ask her if, 
to oblige us, she will consent to receive Marian 
into her house for a little while.” 

** Yes, I suppose ié is,” agreed the Captain, 
rather doubtfally. 

‘* Mother, what a dear you are!" whispered 
Marian, giving her a hug. 

‘* What is their number in Gower-street ?” 
inquired Mrs, Daventry, rising and going over 
to her davenport, which, like herself and all 
her surroundings, was pretty and elegant. 

‘* Three hundred they were living at when 
I last heard of them.” 

“T will try that number,” and accordingly 
a letter was dispatched to that address, and 
oe bc gee pe te aegeenaee anxiety 

y outwardly ine was a3 
calm and collected as seas it was not 
often she allowed anything to ruffle or dis- 
tarb her gentle, well-bred, ladylike calm of 
demeanour. 


Two days later the expected letter arrived. 
It was written in a crooked, angular hand 
that was difficult to decipher, and was worded 





in a formal, old-fashioned style. Still, it set 
forth with a certain amount of stilted cor- 
diality that the writer would be glad to 
welcome her young cousin for a stay of soma 
weeks in her house in order that she might 
prosecute her musical studies; and that no 
remuneration would be required or accepted 
beyond what would jast defray the cost of 
her meals. Mrs. Parfaiter stating that the 
narrowness of their income prevented them 
from receiving her entirely as a guest, as they 
would wish to do. 

She farther stated that a young msn, a 
cousin of her hrsband's, Bertram Blissington, 
already lived with them, and an aunt of her 


own, 80 that another addition to the family. 


circle would in no way annoy or disturb them. 

Marian was delighted at the receipt of the 
lester, and her mother wrote a gratefal note of 
thanks to Mrs. Parfaiter, while all the Captain 
did was to wonder how old the aunt was, and 
whether she was likely to rival old Parr ! 

Preparations for Marian’s departure were 
hurried on, and as she did not care a bawbee 
abouts her clothes, she was ready to go at the 
end of four days, Onathe evening before she 
left, young Overton came over to bid her adieu. 

He looked particularly dejected and gloomy. 
To his fond and youthfal imagination this was 
the end of allthings. The girl he loved was 
going to town, where she would meet smart, 
stylish, well set up fellows, who had plenty to 
say for themselves, and who knew how to say 
it well. Of course, she would be taken ‘with 
one of these London beaus ; equally, of course, 
they would all go mad about her and her 
yoice. She would be to many of them what 
she was to him—the beginning and end of 
everything. He forgot poor, foolish boy, that 
few men fall desperately in love with an ugly 
woman! As a rule, the male animal is at- 
tracted by physical loveliness in the female 
animal. Of course, there are exceptions to this 
rule. Ugly women have been madly adored. 
Then, generally, they have been possessed of a 
beauté du diable—an extraordinary something 
that has held captive the affections of the 
stronger vessel, 

Marian had her wonderful, beautifal voice, 
Still, as she herself said, she could not always 
be singing ; and many who met her would be 
unaware that she possessed any wonderfal gift, 
and, judging from her plain exterior and some- 
what rough manner and ungracefal ways, 
would be the reverse of fascinated. 

“I wish you were not going to town,” he 
grumbled, as he sat beside her in the bay- 
window after dinner, all his misery and un- 
easiness shining plainly in his light eyes. 

‘Oh, do you?” she rejoined indifferently, 
bars. a bumble-bee who went booming by. 

Lil ‘o.”" 

“I think it isa very selfish wish.” 

“IT don’t. I want you all to myself. I can’t 
bear the idea of your going amongst strangers, 
of meeting a lot of new people, of making heaps 
of new friends. I wish you would be content 
with your old ones, tried and true." 

‘‘Tam quite content with my old friends,” 
she rejoined, with unwonted gentleness. “ It 
is not to make new friends that I am going to 
London. It ia to improve my voice, as you 
know.” 

‘As if that could be improved,” he said 
indignantly. ‘Is it pozsible to improve the 
warbling of the nightingale, or the lark, to 
gild refined gold, or paint the lily? Nothing 
could improve your voice!” 

“You are ing quite poetical and enthu- 
isastio!"” she laughed. ‘At an rate, Ralph, 
Ishall not find such s warm admirer anywhere 
as you are.” 

‘*No, Iam sure you will not. Oh! Marian 
don't forget me, Love me a little, only a 
little. I will be content with small mercies. 
Indeed, I will.” 

‘*My dear Ralph, I am only going away for 
two months. To hear you bewail my departure 
one might imagine I was going for at least 
two years!" 


‘* Anything may happen in two months,” 
he sighed. és 


“Of course. We may all be dead and 
buried by that time, or the moon may have 
turned into green cheese!” 

“That is not what I maan! I fear the end. 
I know this visit will change you.” 

‘t Possibly I may not be quite sacha country 
bumpkin when I returnaslamnow! I hope 
I shan't be.” 

“Don’t say that you wish to change,” he 
implored. 

‘*I should like to, in some respects,” she 
retorted. ‘‘ There is room for improvement. 
I might shed my skin like a snake, and start 
new one with advantage !”’ 

“TIT am quite content with the skin you 
have.” 

‘' Shows your bad taste. You are not pro- 
gressive, like the rising generation.” 

‘Come. I will sing to you,” she added, 
rising and going over to the piano, and with a 
spice of malice she chose, ‘' Good. Bye.” 


‘¢ Falling leaf, and fading tree, 
Lines of white in a sullen sea, 
Shadows rising on you and ms ;— 
The swallows are making them ready to fly, 
Wheeling out on a windy sky. 
Good-bye, summer! Good-bye, gool-bye. 
What are we waiting for? Oh! my heart! 
Kiss me straight on the brows! And part! 
Again ! Again !—my heart ! my heart ! 
What are we waiting for, you and I? 
A pleading look—a stifled cry, 
Good-bye for ever !—Good-bye, good-bye! ” 


And with those ominous words, ‘‘Good-bye 
for ever!” ringing in hia ears, the young man 
went back to his own home a hua times 
= dejected and wretched than he had been 

ore. 


CHAPTER IY. 


*¢ When thou singest, hearts beat low, 
Ellen Evelina ; 
Admiration great, and free 
Lingers on thy melody. 
Thou can’st win the world’s applause.” 


Taovucs it was a bright sunny afternoon 
when Marian arrived in London the place 
looked dail and miserable to her oountry-bred 
eyes; while the din and roar, the ceaseless 
traffic of the great city rang in her ears, and 
nearly deafened her, and the shaking of the 
* growler ’’ that conveyed her from Victoria 
to Gower-street, she found most unpleasant. 

“IT shan’t enjoy myself an atom outside the 
lessons,” she said to herself, a trifle dolefally, 
as the cab stopped before a grim, time- 
blackened house, the blinds whereof were not 
of the whitest and freshest, nor the windows of 
the cleanest, and she alighted. 

The quaint old Qaeen Anne door, with a 
ram's head by way of a knocker, was opened 
by an elderly woman, whose face was the 
reverse of agreeable or pleasant, and who was 
@ great contrast to Mra. Daventry’s trim, well- 
trained young country maid. 

In response to Marian’s query for Mrs, Par- 
faiter she, without uttering a word, conducted 
the new arrival into a dim, dark-panelled 
dining-room that had a faint, musty sort of 
odour hanging about it, like the reminiscence 
of many bygone dinners. 

In this room, seated in a capacious arm chair 
was a small, slight woman, between fifty and 
sixty, witha thin, sallow face, and curiously 
long head, which was surmounted by a mass 
or lamp of jute plaits, that was badly put 
on, and differed in colour to the tresses 
banded closely to the forehead in front, and 
showed plainly that head and hair belonged 
to two parishes. 

Her dress was a rusty-black cashmere, and 
frilla of yellow cambric were pleated into the 
neck, and fell like ‘‘dog Toby " frills over the 
lean hands. ; 

She got out of the big chair as Marian 
entered, and going up to her, said,— 

“You must be Marian Daventry? I am 





| Anne Parfaiter!” 
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“Yes,” returned the girl, in her usual 
abrupt + cones ** You expected me to-day, I 

8e ’ 

‘Yes. Your mother wrote me that you 
would arrive this afternoon, and I hope you 
will be comfortable and happy while you are 
with us.” 

‘‘ Thank you,” said Marian, casting a dubi- 
ous look -on the heavy horse-hair covered 
farniture, the worn carpet, massive side-board, 
and dingy curtains, that were in striking con- 
trast to the bright, light modern prettiness of 
the things at the Cottage; and, besides being 
dull and old-fashioned, the room lacked that 
exquisite clean freshness that characterised 
Mrs. Daventry’s miniature dwelling. 

‘ OF course it will be very different from the 
country,” remarked Mrs. Parfaiter, who 
noticed the glance. ‘‘ But the only way, my 
dear, to get over what is not pleasané to you 
in life is to.take as little notice as possible of 
what annoys you, and make the best of every- 
thing.”’ 

“Qaite so,” agreed Marian, smiling 
slightly. 

“ And now,’’ said the little old lady, briskly, 
‘you had better come up to your room. You 
will wish to change your dress, and indulge in 
ablation after your journey,” and she, in her 
turn, glanced at the girl's crumpled tweed 
gown, that was anything save suitable for the 
hot June day, and at her heated face, adorned 
with one or two prime London smunts. 

*' Yes,” said Marian, shortly. 

“We dine at seven,’ Mrs, Parfaiter told her, 
as she led the way up an oaken staircase, the 
balustrades and rails of which were elaborately 
carved, ‘so you will have a full hour to rest 
and unpack in, We assemble in there,” nod- 
ding towards a large room which they were 
pasting, the door whereof stood open, and 
showed that it was grand with the ghostly 
grandeur of a bygone age, and that the ceiling 
had once been frescoed, probably by. some 
Roman artiat, for here and there the head of 
& cupid, or the arm of a goddess peeped out in 
pristine freshness from the general dinginess 
and dirt, ‘‘a quarter before that hour. Will 
you have the courage to come down by your- 
self, or shall I come and fetch you? ” 

“T will come by myself, thank you. I 
will not trouble you to come up eo far,” for 
now they had ascended four long flights of 
stairs, and Marian thonght they would soon 
reach the attics. 

However, the room Mrs. Parfaiter took her 
to was large and spacious, and furnished with 
old-fashioned solid comfort, albeit the four- 
post bed did look like a hearse, with its dingy 
purple hangings, and that there was a good 
deal more polished floor than strips of carpet 
to cover it. However, she did not stop to 
criticise much. 

She rapidly threw off her wraps, and, with 
equal rapidity, unpacked and took out a thin 
black grenadine gown, which, after liberal 
ablati ns, she donned; and then throwing 
herself into a cavernous armchair, she sat 
looking out of the window, and listening to 
the roar of the passing traffic, and that echo 
which came borne on the breeze from more 
crowded thoroughfares, until the cuckoo clock 
on the tall mantel-shelf warned her that it was 
time to descend to the ghostly room with the 
frescoes, where the Parfaitera “‘ assembled” 
before dinner. 

She felt none of the trepidation that most 
oung girls would have felt as she turned the 
andle and went into the drawing.room. 

There were four people there—Mrs. Parfaiter, 
& short, stout, elderly man, with a bald head 
and an amiable smile, a very old woman who 
Wad sitting in an arm chair propped up with 
pillows, and who seemed afflicted with the 
palsy, for her head wagged from side to side 
unceasingly, and last, though not least in the 
girl's eyes, the very handsomest young man 
she had ever seep. 

Mrs, Parfaiter introduced all to her, and 
she found the handsome young man was Mra. 
Parfaiter’s nephew, Bertram Blissington. 
She looked at him keenly, and found he was 





fegarding her with equal attention; and for 
the first time in her life her eyes dropped 
before ® man’s gaze. She found it impossible 
te, encounter, unflinchingly, the glance of those 
bright blue eyes, bright and blue as her 
mother’s pretty orbs. 

He made some casual remarks to her, and 
then devoted himself to Mrs. Salaman, the 
old annt, for whose benefit he was graphically 
describing a,comedy which he had seen the 
ete eel eee net 
an attendant ap and suppo 
lady down to the dining-room, while Biissing- 
ton. gallantly escorted his hostess, and Mr. 
Parfaiter gave his arm to Marian. Blissington 


Bat directly opposite the latter, and duicg 


y 
dinner she had plenty of opportunities of 
observing him, of which she took advantage, 
for he scarcely addressed a single word to her, 
devoting himself to the elder ladies, and she 
ren conagen with herself for being attracted 

y him. 

Bat he looked so aristocratic, so elegant in 
his evening dress—for she learnt from his con- 
versation that he was going toa party later 
on—his hair was so glossy, hie eyes so bright, 
his complexion so fresh and healthy, though 
not in the least florid, like Overton’s, and his 
features so perfect, that again and again she 
stole a look at him, and mentally resolved to 
sketch that beautiful face, for she was an 
enthusiastic admirer of beauty. 

She adored her mother, because she was 
lovely; she would go into raptures over & 
handsome horse, a gay-plam bird, a 
Spneepemeases flower. The artistic - 

r temperament was strongly appeal 
by anything beaatifal. 

Being ugly herself, irredeemably and hope- 
lessly s0, she worshipped physical lovelinesa 
in others, and Ralph Overton's. want of good 
looks was the probable cause of ‘her refusal of 
him. She could not bring herself to consent 
to forge. a chain which would tie her for life 
to @ man as ugly as herself. She would rather 
be free and at liberty to stady anything 
charming that came within her reach, 

As she looked at Bertram’s boyish, animated 
face, and listened to his easy, fluent, enter- 
taining conversation, she began to realise how 
it waa that women fell desperately and madly 
in love, and were ready to give up anythiog 
and everything for the object of their adora- 
tion. 

However, she did not see much of this Adonis 
daring the first four days of her stay in Lon- 
dom, The season was at its height, and he 
had more engagements than he could accept. 

He only dined in Gower-street one other 
evening, and that was the fifth after she 
arrived. After dinner, Mrs. Parfaiter, having 
gone upstairs to see that her aunt was com. 
fortably tucked up and arranged for the night, 
and the gentlemen being still in the dining- 
room, Marian, feeling a little dull and sorrow- 
fal, went the piano to solace herself with some 
music. I was the first time she had sung in 
tke evening, and Blissington had not heard 
her. The songshe choss waa ‘‘ Adieu |" 


** Adieu, adieu ! our dream of love 
Was far too sweet to linger long ; 
Such hopes may bloom in bowers above, 
Bat here they moek-the fond and young,” &c. 


She had never sung with such intensity and 
power before, perhaps because she had never 
felt before as she did that night, Allthe wild, 
deep feelings that lay but half.awakened in 
her heart made her voice quiver, and soften 
with exquisite pashos ; and when she struck 
the last chord she was startled by a “ Thank 
you!” just. at the back of her, and turning, she 
saw it was Blissington. 

‘* Forgive me for intruding!” he said, bend- 
ing his handsome head over her, ‘I heard 
you singing downstairs, and could not resist 
coming up to hear better. I does not often 
fall to my lot to hear such a voice as yours out 
of the profession |” 

“You are very kind,” murmured Marian, 
blushing an uncomfortable crimson, and feel- 





ing very much pleased, despite her embarrase- 
ment. 

“Ie it really true that you have come to 
town to take lessons? My uncle has told me 
so. Only I can't oredit:it!"’ 

“Yes. It is quite true." 

‘‘ Bat, pardon me,I have heard most of the 
famous singers of the day, both public and 
private, and fail to see where thereis room for 
improvement in your singing !'’ he remarked, 
as he dro; into.a chair beside her. 

“Mr. i , my masterat Loam, thought 
I lacked expression,” 

‘* I cannot agree with him” said Bertram, 
earnestly, ‘‘i thought your rendering of 
‘ Adieu!’ quite perfect,” 

‘“Thanks!’’ mattered-the girl, fesliag 
exuberantly pleased. 

** Whom do you thiak of going to?” he in- 
quired, interestedly, for being intensely fond 
of sin he found himself suddenly much 
interested in this ugly, countrified gir!, not- 
withstanding her red faceand ill-made frocks, 
that had at first shocked and displeased hie 
fastidious taste. 

“ Orsini.” 

* A first-rate man. One of the best teachers 
we have.” 

“So I have been told,’ she said, recovering 
her uaual coolness; “and I should like very 
much to have lessons from him, only I don't 
think it will be possible.” 

“ Why not?" 

“* He is so much engaged jast now. He has 
on two mornings in the week disengaged, 

then the lesson would have to be at the 
rather early hour of eight.” : 

‘+ Sarely that isnot too early for you, country 
bred ?'’ smiled handsome Bertie. 

‘No. I should not mind that; only,” with 
a little reluctance, ‘there is another draw- 


“May I ask what it is, or will you think 
me rude?” 

“He wants five-and-twenty shill Ss 
lesgon !’’ said Marian, lugubriously, blurting it 
out abruptly, “ and I can’t afford that,” think- 
ing of the sayed pant fmm, that she had 
thought would do such wonders—obtain 80 
much. 

‘That, certainly, is a heavy price. How- 
ever, I know Orsini. In fact, he is a personal 
friend, and, as I once did him a kindness, he 
may consent to teach you for less if lack him 
to Jo so. Shall I?” 

“Oh, yes, pan Fs siome on in meer = 
girl, eagerly, ing with fresh veneration a 
this wonderfal young man, who, in addition 
to his other virtues, seemed to know every one 
in the great world of London who was worth 
knowing. 

“With pleasure; and, as my reward, I shail 
ask you to sing to me whenever you can.” 

“T shall be very pleased to sing to you.” 

‘* Will you give me one morenow? I wish 
I might ask for an unlimited number; but, 
unfortunately, I am dus at Lady Churton’s at 
ten, and must not*linger long or I shall be 
late.” 

“‘What shall I sing?” she asked, half- 
shyly. 

i Won't you choose something yourself!” 
he returned, “ as I do not know the gems of 

our repertoire.” 

And, thus adjured, she sang Shelley’s beanti- 
fal “Love’s Phi y,” set charmingly to 
music by Salaman, and did it fall justice, and 
Blissington left reluctantly, after having made 
her promise to sing to him on the following 
evening —a promise which she willingly 


made. 

And the next afternoon behold this female 
cynic was busy with needle and thread trying 
to convert the grenadine gown into something 
& little stylish, and more like those worn by 
the women in Hyde Park, whither Mrs. Par- 
faiter had taken her to see the fashionable 
world dieport itself. 

She brushed her rebellious locks for a fall 
half-hour, and twisted them up in an elabor- 
ate and somewhat tidy fashion, and stack a 
silver pin through the coils, and slipped on & 
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solitary silver bracelet, and actnally pinned a 
rose that she had purchased that morning in 
her bosom, and descended to the drawing- 
room, with that bosom fluttered as it never 
had been before in all her seventeen years. 

Blissington was there as usual in evening 
dress, for it was an affectation of this 
‘society young man never to sit down to 
dinner in anything save correct swallow- tails, 
and he immediately began to talk to her— 
& proceeding very differentfrom the cool igno- 
miny of her that had gone before, 

He took her down to dinner, and chatted 
most agreeably the whole time, and followed 
her up to the drawing.room immediately after 
the meal was finished, leaving his uncle, who 
was just a trifle too fond of the full and flow- 
ing cup, alone at the board. 

‘IT have come for my treat,” he began, 
playfally. ‘Is ittoo soon after dinner to ask 
you to sing to me?” the blue eyes looking 
down into hers, with bright inquiry in them. 

“Oh, no!” 

** You are not inconvenienced by anything of 
that sort?” 

**No. Oollinson told me I was too young 
for anything of that kind yet, and too strong 
to feel the wear.and-tear of much practice as 
most women would,” ehe returned, nervously, 
looking through her songs. 

“That is fortunate. Hard work affeots 
most*voices." 

“It may mine when I am older,’ she told 
him, naively, 

“Tam going to be very rude and ask your 
age. Will you mind telling me?” 

‘‘ Not in the least,’ she replied, frankly. 
‘*T was seventeen last month.” 

“80 young ag that!” he exclaimed, con- 
siderably surprised, for she looked older, 
‘Then your voice will improve? It will be 
glorious when you are twenty !” 

“‘T hope so,” she said, shyly, sitting down at 
the piano. 

“Shall I begin now?” she asked, with a 
— glance up into the handsome face above 

er. 

* Please, do!” and she commenced and went 
on from song to song as he bade ber for over 
two hours, and he shutting his eyes and 
leaning back in a comfortable chair, fancied 
himself in Paradise listening to the angels 
singing, as the beautiful notes rose and fell 
and throbbed passionately on the balmy air. 
Only when he opened them he would involan- 
tarily give a little shiver as his eyes fell on her 
face, and realised that,as far as looka were 
concerned, Miss Daventry was anything save 
an angel. 

From thatevening Marian and Blissington 
became fastfriends. She forgave him his early 
indifference tovherself, and he was strongly 
attracted by her great gift. Moreover, he was as 
good as bis word, and used his influence with 
Orsini, 80 that the famous master not only 
received her as @ pupil twice a week ata 
reasonable and convenient time, but did so at 
less than balf the terms he had asked her. 

How Bertie managed it was a mystery to 
her, and she was not the sort of girl to seek to 
unravel it. She simply took the goods the 
gods provided in the shape and form of sing. 
ing lessons from a great teacher at a moderate 
rate, and was thankful for them. 

More she did not want to know, though she 
was deeply grateful to Bertie for what he had 
done for her—gratefal in a passionate, intense 
way that he little recked of. 

He was certainly very kind toher. He gave 
up many of his own —eemas, and pro- 
curing tickets for all the best concerts and the 
opera, took her to them, accompanied by Mrs. 
Parfaiter, who was always ready to do any- 
thing the young man asked her, once her 
elderly relative was safely tucked away. 

It was a new experience to Marian, and a 
very pleasant one. She worked hard all day 
at scales and new songs, but at night it was 
delightful to go to these gaily-lit halls, and 
hear first-rate music and voocalisation, accom. 
panied by an extremely handsome young man 
who was all respectfal attention and devotion, 
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and who paid her the most flattering com- 
pliments. 

It was sweet to her vanity ; and deep down 
in that rough, frank nature there must have 
been a big vein of vanity, for she liked his 
compliments, longed for them, laid herself 
out for them, and rejoiced when they were 
paid to her. 

He told her all about himself and his 
success—how at the age of fourteen he had 
been left an orphan, and came up from the 
country to live with his unole in the old 
house in Gower-street—how he had early 
gone on ‘Change, and how every speculation he 
dabbled in proved successful, and filled his 
pockets with money.” 

“TI have made a clear eight hundred a- 
year,”’ he said, one sultry night, as they sat 
by the open window watching the starlit sky, 
“and I think that is not bad for a fellow of 
twenty-seven |” 

“I think it is very good,” ventured Mariax, 
admiringly. 

‘“‘Many men double my age have not made 
as much.” 

‘No, indeed.” 

“T think now I shall out it all. It will be 
the safest plan. If I stay on a member of the 
house I shall be tempted to gamble with my 
little fortune, for of course you know it is 
nothing but gambling?” 

‘Oh, isn’t it!” ejaculated the girl, quite 
ready to believe anything he said. 

“No. Then I may loseall. Eight hundred 
a-year is quite enough for me, I have no very 
expensive tastes.” 

“You go out a great deal,” observed 
Marian, shrewdly. ‘“‘ That must be expensive, 
I think!” 

** Yes, it is. 
really. I have become very tired of it. 
too much of it, I suppose.” 

“Too much of anything is good for 
nothing.” 

“Exactly so. A surfeit of good things clogs 
one’s palate, and brings a distaste for those 
things we once prized. Moreover, I was born 
and bred in the country, and I have a linger- 
ing and insurmountable desire once more to 
live amid green trees, and fields and 
flowers.” 

’ “That is only natural.’’ 

‘Perhaps the longing has become deeper 
since you described your hometome. It must 
be a rural Paradise!” with an envious sigh, 

“Tt is delightful, I think, and I hope you 
will come and see it some day.” 

*' There is nothing I should like better.” 

‘* My mother will be very glad to see you,” 
shetoldhim, | 

‘*And I am all anxiety to see this prett 
young mother you have so often spoken of. 
What with her romantic history and her 
beauty she must be most interesting.” 

“She is,’ agreed Marian, warmly, fesling 
none of that jealousy with regard to her 
mother that she might have with any other 
woman had Bertie Blissington shown interest 
in her, or a desire to see her, and admire the 
beauty he had heard praised. 

And s0 it came to pass that it was an under- 
atood thing between the young people that he 
should spend his autnmn holiday at Loam, 
and it reconciled Marian to leaving town, 
which she did after a prolonged stay of three 
months. 

The night before she left she sang for Bertie, 
and when she finished, the two young people 
being alone in the room, and the young man 
carried away by the beanty of her melodious 
voice, stooped down, and throwing hia arm 
round her shoulders kissed her, murmur- 


Bat I don’t care for society 
Had 


ing,— 

& Marian, I shall never be able to exist 
without your singing. You will have to 
become my wife!" and Marian muttered 
some incoherent words of assent, feeling 
translated to the seventh heaven at the mere 
thought of becoming his wife. 

However, ‘‘ prudence came with the light,” 
and the next day the young man said nothing 
further, and bid her an ordinary farewell at 





Victoria, whither he accompanied Mrs, Par- 
faiter to see her off on her homeward 
journey. 


CHAPTER VY. 


‘* Once I thought I could adore him, 
Rich or poor, beloved the same ; 
Now I hate him and abhor him, 
Now I loathe his very name. 
Oh, if I could clasp him dying, 
And receive his parting breath ; 
In one burst of burning passion, 
I would kiss him into death.” 


Marran was. warmly and affectionately 
received by her mother and grandfather, and 
was very glad to see them, though not Ralph, 
whose round, surprised eyes, and florid face 
were about the first things she saw on Loam 
station. 

The parting with the other one had been too 
recent for her to any way relish young Over- 
ton’s presence, 

It reminded her of what had been, and she 
only wished to remember what was. It did 
not suit her present frame of mind to have 
him dying and sighing at her side, and she 
snubbed him unmercifully, to his great dieguat 
and extreme alarm. 

Mrs, Daventry soon saw that her child was 
changed, and was not long in discovering the 
reason of it, 

Her frocks were no longer crumpled and 
toszed, and devoid of ribbons, collar, cuffe ; her 
hair no longer fell in a towzled mass on the 
nape of her neck, and strayed into her eyes ; it 
was tidily arranged, and far more becoming, 
and the widow noted she took care of her com- 
plexion, which a residence in town had cer- 
tainly improved by toning down its vivid hue. 
Her manners, too, were less abrupt and jerky, 
and she tried to be;womanly and gentle. 

‘Some man has been talking to her!" 
thought Josephine. ‘I wonder who? She 
does not seem to have seen anyone save 
Orsini, Parfaiter, and that boy, his nephew. 
It can’t be either of those, I should think. 
Still, who oan it be? Surely she can't be in 
love. She is not the sort of girl for that. It is 
only her natural feminine vanity that hae 
been awakened at last, and with it a natural 
desire to look well, and please others.” 

Josephine was wrong in her supposition. 
Marian was in love, and very madly ia love 
too. But she said not a word about her passion 
to her mother, though she spoke of the object 
of it in @ casual way, and told how very very 
kind he bad been to her, what he had done 
for her with Orsini, how many places he had 
taken her too, the entrée to which she would 
never have got without his good cffices, and 
enlarged upon his successes on the Stock 
Exchange, and his present weariness of 
London and gay London life, and his desire 
for green fielde, rippling brooks, aud other 
rural and rustic things. 

“Do you say he is fond of shooting?” 
asked her grandfather, one bright morning 
early in October, when she had been back & 
week or ten days. 

‘He told me he liked it immensely, only 
had few opportunities of indulging his 
liking!” 

‘We might give him a chance of indulging 
it down here,” remarked Bellamy, looking at 
Josephine for approval of his suggestion. 

“How?” inquired Mrs. Daventry, while 
Marian listened eagerly. 

“ Overton has asked me to shoot his coverts 
next week and bring another gun with me, 
so I thought we might ask Parfaiter’s nephew 
down to stay with us for a while, or indeed as 
long as he likes if agreeable to yon both?” 
with a look at his two dear ones; “for, by Jove, 
I think the boy bas been more than kind to 
our little girl, and I should like to show Anne 
that I appreciate the ready way in which she 
received our little girlinto her house!” _ 

‘‘ Yes,” assented Josephine, with a quick 
glance at her daughter, who, however, having 
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mastered the firet shook of surprised delight, 
lso0k+4 unconcerned. 

*' We have a spire bedroom?” 

“* Yes,” 

‘' Then what do you say, my dear, to having 

lissington as a guest? Will it be quite 
agreeable to you, hia being here?”’ 

“*Qoite,” retarned the widow, cordially. 
“‘T shall be very pleased to show civility to 
ons who has been so kind to Marian,"’ 

And so the letter was written and des- 
patched to Gower-street, and still the girl 
breathed not one syllable to her mother of 
her feelings with regard to Bertie, nor told of 
those few whispered words that had changed 
her life to the glowing beauty of a love-poem. 

Something kept her silent—an undefiaable 
feeling that she did not analyse. Perhaps it 
was that she did not feel quite certain of the 
affections of this handsome young man, and 
realised to a certain extent that he had been 
carried away by an unreal impulse on that 
evening when he had asked her to be his wife. 
At any rate, he had done nothing very lover- 
like since, beyond writing rather a formal 
letter, and sending a book which he promised 
bh 


er. 

Still the memory of those few passionate 
words was very sweet toher. She thought of 
them every day, and repeated them softly to 
herzelf almost hourly, and hugged her wild 

assion for him closer tc her heart, and kept 

$ warm in that sacred maiden shrine. 

Bertie Blissington was in anything save a 
good temper the morning on which he received 
Captain Bellamy's noteof invitation. He had 
assisted at a gay bachelor dioner the night 
before at the Dake's Club, and as a result had 
@ headache, and felt blue and feverish, and 
the reverse of amiable or agreeable. 

He cursed the footman pretty roundly when 
he brought him a score of letters, his shaving 
water, and an intimation that it was eleven 
o'clock, opprobriam which the man bore with 
uanroffiisd equanimity as he prepared his 
master’s bath, and arranged other things 
necessary for his toilet, 

‘* A dozen bills,’’ muttered the young man, 
orossly, turning over the letters, ‘half as 
many invitations, which I shall not accept; 
and hallo! here's one from my little nightin- 
gale, and another from Loam! I wonder 
who that’s from?” and he tore it open 
hurriedly. 

* Homph!" he muttered when he came to 
the end of it. ‘ Taat looks like business. I 
suppose she has told them that nonzense I 
talked to her!" and then he read Marian’s 
letter. 

It was not very long; in fact, it erred on 
the side of brevity, and it was chiefly urging 
him to accept the invitation to the Cottage! 
for ‘‘ the good of his health,” &o. 





Through the simple little letter ran a vein 
of passionate love, which the young man, 
reading with hasty indifference, did not see; | 
and he thought it a bit of a bore that she’ 
should want him to go eighty miles to see her, 
notwithstanding the strong inducement of 
popping at the partrijiges and pheasantz, 





“ Buppose she considers herself engaged to 
me? Whew! What a mess to have got 
myself into for a few foolish words? What’ 
demon of mischief possessed me? I shan’t' 
be able to call my soulmy own! Never know | 
what will be wanted or expected of me.! 
Women sre such curious,uncertain creatures! | 
However, I shall hear her sing again, and 
that will be an undeniable pleasure. I believe 
the little girl really likes me, though I take it 
she will be capricious like all her sex, tie me 
to her apron string one day, and the next tell 
me to go to Jericho! Oaly I’m afraid she 
won't to the latter. Half wish she would! 
Best to go down, can’t well get ont of it. 
Fortune may favour me, and set me free!” 
and having indulged in this soliloquy, he rose 
and dressed himself, preparatory to inditing 
an epistle of acceptance to Captain Bellamy. 

A few days later Bertie waz on his way to 
Loamshire, and, on alighting at Loam station, 





found Marian waiting to greet him, accom. 


panied by an elderly man, who was ‘ bearded 
iike the Pard.’ He shortly diacovered this 
was hia host, the Capiain. 

They were soon packed into the little pony 
phaeton, leaving Blissington’s luggage and 
Other impedimenta to be brought on by the 
servant, and were bowling along country 
lanes, between hedges where the blackberries 
hung in ripe, tempting clusters, and where 
the trees were still green and well-leaved, and 
the sun shone over all, throwing a golden 
glamour around that brought back memories 
of the departed summer. 

“What a pretty cottage!" exclaimed 
oor as they came in sight of Marian's 

ome, 

‘Yes; and inside it’s comfortable, too!" said 
the Captain, as Marian brought the fat peny 
to a standstill with a dexterous turn of the 
wrist before the porch, now wreathed with 
the blood-red leaves of a creeper, that twined 
and twisted in gracefal Joxuriance over it. 

As the young man followed Marian into the 
acpe hall he caught sight of a fair, beauti- 
al woman, in a simple grey dress, that showed 
off her lithe figare admirably. 

She came forward to meet them, holding 
out her slim white hands, and to his astonish- 
ment, Marian said,— 

‘* This is my mother, Mr. Blissington !"’ 

“'T need not tell you how glad I am to see 
you !’' said Josephine, with an adorable smile, 
that showed her white tecth and many 


dimples, and made her look ten times more | 


girlish than when her face was in repose. 
‘“‘You are—very kind!'’ stammered the 


young man_as he shook hands, too much | 


astonished to say more. 
Marian had often spoken of her mother, 


and described her as pretty, but Bertie was | 


quite unprepared for go much youthful! loveli- 
ness and grace, 

With that slight flash of excitement on her 
cheeks, that made her beautifal eyes glow 
brighter, and her crowning glory of den 
hair, she looked ten years younger than she 
really wae—little more than « girl in fact, and 
not atall like a matron, and the mother of 
that ugly young woman, who sat beside her 
in such an ungracefal attitude, and made 
-—- an excellent foil for her brilliant good 
ooks. ° 

‘** You will be glad of a cup of tea after your 
journey !”’ said Mra, Daventry, as she 
to manipulate the old Salopian oups. 


‘* Very glad!" agreed Bertie, eagerly, 


inwardly swearing at himeelf for being 80 | 
dazsd, and appearing such a fool, as he 
| would have guessed that they had once been 

“ Did you have a pleasant journey?” she | 
continued, beaming on him, quite unconscious ~ 
of the effect her personal charms had had on | 


thought he must by reason of his silence. 


him, and only intent on being agreeable to 


“ Very, thank you ! The train wasa remark. | 


ably quick one!” 

“Tt is nota long journey from town,” 

“No; not atall; and the scenery all the 
way is charming ! ” 

‘* We have some very pretty bits of scenery 
in the immediate neighbourhood! We must 
show them to you. If you sketch at all, you 
will find them worthy of your pencil,” 

“I sketch very little; still, I ehall be 
delighted to see the pretty places.” 

‘* You will come across a good many of them 
out shooting. Squire Overton's estate is 
famed.” 

“That will add to the pleasure of the 
sport.” 

“Yes; undonbiedly.” 


‘* Have you been singing much?” he asked ; 


Marian, as she handed him a cup of tea, 
wrenching his eyes away from her mother’s 
winsome face with an effort, 

* Yes; a great deal,”’ . 

**T hope you will let me hear you to-night.” 

* Yes ; I will if you wish it." 

“I do, very much. I have been longing to 
hear you again. Your daughter hasa won- 
dexfal voice, Mrs, Daventry !"’ he went on, 





| cup of tea. 








addressing her as an excuse to look at ber 
again without rudeness. 

“I think she has improved greatly since 
her visit to London. Orsini muat be a capital 
master! I was vain enough to think thers 
could be no improvement in her singing 
but, though I am no jadge, I can hear ths 
difference now. Her style is much more 
finished | "’ 

‘Yes; no doubt. There is no one liks 
Orsini!’ and then Captain Bellamy came ic, 
and the conversation became general. 

‘* How very lovely your mother is!’’ said 
Bertie, in a low tone, to Marian that evening, 
as he sat beside her at the piano, his words 
for her, his eyes fixed on Mrs. Daventry's 
delicate profile, that the light of the lamp, 
near which she was a threw out in 
strong relief against the red velvet cushion 
her head was leaning against. 

He could gaze without fear of being detected 
by her, for she was reading, and seemed 
absorbed in her book. 

‘Yes, is she not?” rejoined the girl, 
warmly—not jealons, not even suspicious of 
the feeling that had already taken root in the 

oung — heart. ‘I think there is no ons 

er ” 

“ And you think rightly,” he rejoined. ‘I 
have never seen a more perfect face, nor a 
sweeter expression,” and then he asked her to 
sing again, and listened to her notes; and 
studied Josephine’s face, and felt perfectly 


happy. 

The visit he had rather dreaded seemed 
likely to prove far more pleasant than he had 
anticipated. 

Every morning, or nearly every morning, 
he went out with the Captain, and trampsd 
with him and Ralph, and sometimes the 
Squire, after the partridges and pheasants, in 
the afternoon oo somewhat weary 
to the cosy fireside in the parlour and a hot 
Then later on there was dinner, 
always well.dressed and well-served, and with 
charming accessories of cobweb-like glaze, 
shiny sliver, and a profusion of flowers, and 
above all, his hostess's lovely face. 

He began to realice what home was after he 
had spent a week at the Cottage, and began to 
long for a place of his own just like it, and, ii 
muat be admitted, for Jozephine too. 

Poor Josephine! She knew nothing of her 
child's mad infatuation for their visitor, and 
the hopes she nourished in regard to him. 

She was quite unaware that any tender 
words had ever passed between them, and 
from their manner when together no one 


on the verge of becoming openly.declared 
lovers, that one still desired that it should ba 
so—in secret. Marian was proud, and her 


: ~ came to her aid in this the first trial of 
one man who had been kind to her | 
fr) 


er young life. 

For a few days after Bertie’s arrival at the 
Cottage she had been wild with suppressed 
joy—ready to sing, laugh, dance, be gay with 
with the gayest of Heaven’s creatures. 

Then came a dark day when she suspected, 
and then a still darker one, when she knew 
intuitively. by the light of herown feelings, that 
Bertram Blissington loved her mother—that 
she was no more to him than the meres’ 
stranger who passed him in the street, 

What ptn could describe the feelings of this 
young, passionatecreature when she discovered 
this, to her, doubly horrible, fact ? 

She was fiercely angry, first with herssl?, 
for having stooped to love, and then with 
this man, who had played with. her—who 
had amused himself for s brief while only to 

s her by, forget her utterly when a fairer 
i shone on his path,and—oh, horror !—this 
ee x face was _ eae a ; 

sharp pang rent her a 

the mere thought. Howdared he lift his eyes 
to her mother—this boy, who was her janior 
by half-a-dozen years or more? It was hor- 
ble! Hisaudacity deserved to be punished 
severely, andought tobe punished by the object 
| a ~ affections. But how conld that be 

e 
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Who was to tell her that Bertram Blissing- 
ton had had the axrdacity to lift his eyes to 
her—to love her? 

It seemed to the girl like sacrilege for any 
man to look with passionate eyes on that 
widowed woman, who had so long devoted her 
life to her only child. 

It would have to be prevented at any cost. 
It would never do for her to know that this 
young man had dared to do such an awfal 
thing. Yet how was it to be prevented ? 

Marian did not know, a8 shelooked across 
the lawn, from the bower where she was sit- 
ting to the flower-beds near the house, in 
which flourished the chrysanthemum trees 


* that Mrs. Daventry waa rifling. 


She was not alone. No! Beride her stood 
Bertie, holding a pretty rustic basket, into 
which Josephine pat the autumn blooms she 


nipped off. 

He was bending his head down, that bright 
head that bad so often bent over her at the 
piano in the old house in Gower-street, and 
was laughing and talking in an easy, happy 
fashion, that pained the jealous creature 
watching them inexpressibly. 

There was something co familiar, so recip- 
rocal, in their gesturesand manners, They 
seemed to understand each other thoroughly, 
to be perfectly happy in each other's society, 
as though they wanted nothing else in the 
world, and it gave Marian a doub’e stab, for 
she seemed to have lost lover and mother at 
one blow. 

“How can I stop it?” she groaned, and 
then a shadow fell athwart her, and Ralph 
Overton stood before her. 

“What are you -soliloquising about, 
Marian?" be asked, as he shook hands, and 
retained hers in his grasp. 

*' Nothing !’’ she responded, shortly, ready 
to vent her rage on the first object that came 
to hand, and would brook bullying. 

**Ob, you were, dear! I heard you say you 
wanted to stop something,” said this foolish 
and ' devoted young man. ‘Let me help 

ou » 

. *“* You should never listen!’ she exclaimed, 
savagely, “eavesdropping is a mean, low, 
abominable habit that anyone ought to be 
ashamed of. How you have the coolness to 
own to it I can’t understand! Most psople 
would have the grace to be ashamed of such 
a performance.” 

“« Bat I couldn't help it! he expostulated, 
rather rised at her bitterness and anger. 
‘¢ It was quite unintentional. I wouldn't listen 
to anything you did not wish me to hear for 
the world. I thought you would hear my foot- 
fall on the path. I made noise enough ; but 
I euppose hy were engaged in looking at the 
pretty little comedy being played over there,” 
and he nodded towarda Josephine and Bertie. 

‘‘ What do you mean?"’ demanded?Marian 
in awfal tones, fixing her light blue eyes on 
him severely. 

“Why, don’t you see? Don’t you under- 
stand?" 

“No, I do not.” 

‘* Bliasington is head over ears in love with 
your mother, and I, for one, wish him good 
luck in his wooing. For do you know, Marian, 
when he first came down here I thought he 
had come after you, and I was atterly 
wretched. He is such an awfully handsome 
fellow that an ugly devil like Iam would not 
stand a chance against him. Now I know it 
is all right, that he is sweet in another 
quarter, and that I shall bave and keep my 
darling all to myself!” and he looked at her 
& trifle idiotically, tenderness giving his sur- 
prised eyes a vacuous kind of look. 

“Ralph Overton,” cried the girl, furiously, 
rising to her feet and confronting him went. 
fully, ““I have never given you credit for 
much intellect, still I did not think until to- 
day that you were an absolute imbecile! And 
be good enough not to associate my mother's 
name with any man’s. I forbid you! Do 
you hear? I forbid you!" and turning, she 
stalked out of the bower to the house with the 


sir of a tragedy queen that sat ill on her 
clamsy, ungainly figure. 

“Whew!” whistled Ralph, gazing after her 
retreating figure in blank amazemeny. “I 
wonder what it was I said that offended her 
so? It wasn't all about her mother, though 
that might have riled her a bit. Good 
heavens!” he added a momeat later, as a 
light seemed to break on him. ‘It can’t be 
that she cares for Blissington! -No, no. I 
can’t, I won't belisve that! Itcan't be. And 
yet, why should she be so annoyed? Heaven 
knows she doesn’t care for him, for he is as 
mad abont her mother as ever man has been 
over @ woman. There is no hope for her with 
him—not even a small corner of his heart 
for her. Poor child!'’ Even in the midst of 
his own grief and perplexity Ralph could fiad 
time to pity the girl he loved, and it waa with 
heavy footsteps and @ still heavier heart that 
he retreated his stepa to hisown home instead 
of going into the Cottage, as he had intended. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘*T pritHEE send me back my heart, 

Since I cannot have thine ; 

For if from yours you will not part 
Why, then, should'st thou have mine ? 

Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 
And yet not lodge together ? 

Oh, Love! where is thy sympathy, 
If thus our breasts thou sever? ”’ 


Marin walked straight into the house. 
‘* What a fool I have been,” she mu‘tsred, 


my folly, and have thought he came down 
here on my account. I am rightly humiliated. 
To think that such a man as he is would 
ever have dreams of loving such a thing as I 
um !"’ with scathing contempt, as she caught 
sight of her reflection in a mirror in the 
hall. ‘“ What an idiot I was to think it fora 
moment! And yet,” with regretfal tender- 
ness, ‘‘he did say he could not do without me, 
that he wanted me for his wife! A moment 
of folly. That was all, and I took it seriously, 
like the poor fool Iam! Well, I can set him 
free from even the shadow of a tie, as far as I 
am concerned, and the sooner I do it the 
better." So tossing her hat on to a chair she 
went to the drawing room, where she knew he 
was alone, for her grandfather was out, and 
her mother had gone upstairs to remove her 
garden hat and gloves. 

The girl could hear her singing in a light- 
hearted fashion in that sweet, low voice that 
was not without its attractions, and a curious 
pang shot through her heart, the first of 
many and many an after-twinge; for she 
realised that the woman singing overhead, 
though her senior in years, was her janior in 
every other respect, and her superior. 

The drawing-room looked very cosy, with 
the curtains drawn and the firelight gle 
and glancing on the pretty furniture an 
dainty nick-nacks. There was the pleasant 
smell of freshly.cut flowers, and a general air 
of homelike comfort, combined with elegance 
that was very attractive and delightful. 

Before the fire, full in its blaze, lounging in 
a low, easy-chair was Bertie Blissington, 
and in the fingers of his right hand he held 
a spray of white chrysanthemums that 
Josephine had given him, and that seemed to 
bim to be no whiter than her rounded throat. 

He looked up in rather an annoyed fashion 
as Marian came in, for she generally made 
her entrée in @ noisy fashion, and in that was 
very different from her mother. 

Bertie admired Josephine’s movements, that 
were languid, slow, and full of grace, while 
Marian irritated him by her jerky, violent 
actions and gestures, thas were more like a 
rough boy’s than a young lady’s. 

However, he did not display any of the 
irritation he felt, only looked at her in- 
quiringly as she came and stood before him. 

“You are alone?” she remarked, apparently 





aimlessly, 








‘* Yes,” he assented, ‘‘ for the preeent. Mra, 
Daventry will be down ins few minutes to 
give me the coup of tea I am longing for.” 

**Don't long for it too maoh,’’ she said, 
bitterly, ‘‘or you will be disappointed and not 

et it.” 

‘* I don’t think I shall be disappointed,” he 
replied, with a little smile. ‘There are very 
oe things that I set my heart on that I don't 

ave.” 

‘* You are one of the lucky ones,” she told 
him, enviously. 

‘*Perhaps so,” he rejoined, indifferently, 
contemplating the spray of white flowers 
tenderly. ‘‘My luck is not complete yet, 
though.” 

That speech reminded her of the unpleasant 
task that lay before her. 

‘* Mr, B izsington,"” she began, formally, not 
looking a1 bim, but into the red depths of the 
blazing fire, 

** Yes,” he said, quickly lifting his eyes from 
the flower, strack by something in her tone, and 
fixing them on her sombre face, 

“TI want to say something to you.” 

“Yes. Iam all attention.” 

‘‘ You—you once said something to ms," she 
went on, a pitifal falter in her usually even 
tones, “ that may—make you think I consider 
you bound to me. Bat that is not the case. 
You are quite free! I—I—think we made a 
mistake. We—we—have little or nothing in 
common, and we should never be happy 
together—so—so—please consider the words 
unsaid |" 

‘* You really mean this, Marian?” heasked, 


: rather eagerly. 
angrily, ‘‘ since everyone seems to have seen 


‘* Yes, I really mean it!" she responded, in 


' @ duli kind of way, though more firmly. 


‘+ Well,” he said, after a short pause, and his 
words fell on her ears like a knell, the knell of 
love, and hope, and happiness, ‘‘I think you 
perhaps are right, and take a very sensible 
view of the matter. I don’t think we should 


| get on well together as husband and wife. We 


shall be better as friends.” 

‘Yes, better as friends,’ she repeated, 
anand her stiff lips hardly framing the 
words. 

‘* You won't let this make any difference to 
our friendship, or the good feeling existing 
between us, will you?” he asked, a trifle 
anxiously. 

‘Certainly not,” she said, slowly, as she 
moved towards the door, eager now to be away 
from this man whom she loved so wildly, 
madly, hopelessly, and whom she knew adored 
her mother. ‘It shall make no difference,” 
and then she escaped, and went up to her 
room, and gave way to a perfect storm of tears, 
passing hours of bitter anguish alone, stricken 
to the heart’s core by the hand she loved far 
more than any other on earth. 

Josephine, — downstairs a few 
moments later, ly noticed her child's 
absence. She was well-used to Marian’s 
erratic, uncertain ways. 

If she thought about her at all, which is 
improbable, her mind being occupied by 
pleasarter thoughts, she imagained that she 
had gone over to Hurst with Ralph, or to pay 
@ visit of condolence to some bereaved or bed- 
ridden gammer or gaffer in the village. 

All unknown to Mrs. Daventry Bertie 
Blissington had become very dear to her, had 
orept into her life, and made the best part of 
it, though she would not have owned it even to 
herself, much less anyone else. 

Nevertheless, she was conscious that it was 
& pleasure to her to see him sitting there by 
her fireside as if he had a right to do so, and 
as though he found it pleasant. 

‘It is warmer and pleasanter in here than 
out in the garden,"’ she said, as she came for- 
ward with her noiseless tread, her grey gown 

g in long straight folds to the ground, 
the firelight glancing on her fair, pure face, 
and gleaming raddily amid the threads of her 
golden hair. 

* Yes,” he agreed, rising and drawing a chair 
for her near his own, “now. But it has been 
a lovely day for October,” 
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Delightful. It shortens the winter greatly 
these sunny days. We find it rather long in 
the country,” she observed, employing herself 
by making the tea. 

“ Yes, There is not much going on toamuse 
ladies.” 

** Uniees one hunts.” 

‘“* Hunting is not fit for ladies. For my part I 
hate to see women in the field," 

**So0 do I,” agreed Mrs. Daventry. “ Still, 


nw of the others, not thinking he would come 
there. 

“Mrs. Daventry,"’ he began, at once going 
up to her and standing beside her in a master- 
fal sors of way that made her heart quake 
and yet thrill with delight, ‘‘ I think you have 
been very cruel to me these last three days!" 


‘‘Oruel, Mr. Blissington?” she faltered, - 


bending over the flower-vaseshe was arranging 
to hide the blush that rose to her face at his 


Marian hunts, and enjoys it, and I do not for- | word 


bid her.” 

“Of course not. Still, I am glad you do 
not hunt,” and he fixed his eyes on her in a 
as that made the blood mount to her cheeks, 
and her heart beat quicker.- ‘Many of your 
tastes and ideas and mine coincide,’’ he went 
on, drawing his chair closer to hers, and bend- 
ing forward to look into her face, 

“Do they ?”’ she said, in a low tone, fixing 
her eyes on the fire, and avoiding his glance. 

“Yes. You know they do. Mrs. Daventry, 
Josephine, you know I—love you!” 

“Mr, Biissington!” she exclaimed, rising 
in contemplated flight, but his hand was on her 
arm. 

‘‘ Listen to me,” he implored, as she wavered 
and hesitated, catching her hands in his ; and 
then they stood face to face, her eyes down- 
cast, her bosom heaving at the suddenness of 
this revelation that had come upon her—upon 
her, a widow, & mother, 

“T love you,” he said again, and then as her 
cheeks paled he drew her into his arms, and 
held her agsinet his breast, while he whis- 
pered words of paesionate, adoring love into 
her pink ears, regardless of her feeble effort to 
free herself from his embrace, and kissed her 
eyes, and hair, and throat, and handa, and only 
left het lips untouched until she should 

mise to be his wife. 

“ T have loved you from the first moment I 
saw you—nay, before. I loved you from what 
I heard of you, and now I adore you. Be my 
wife, Jorephine, love me ?"’ 

For a minute she yielded to the delight of 
his embrace, and leant — his breast with 
closed eyes, in a trance ofdelight. Then came 
the remembrance of her child, of her widow- 
hood, of her father, and with a gesture of 
repulse she freed herself from her lover's 
arms. 

‘It is impossible. You make a mistake! ” 
she said, with assumed coldness, “I cannot be 
your wife,” and without waiting to hear 
another word she hurriedly left the room. 

Bertie felt stunned at first. Her repulse of 
him was so unexpected, and, overwhelmed 
with shame at his andacity, he felt inolined 
to rush ont of the house,and never see her 
again. Then, as he thought of her lying on 
his breast, and her heart throbbing against his, 
he took courage, and appeared at dinner, and 
chatted as though nothing ont of the common 
had happened, while Josephine, though a little 
pale, was just as suave and gracefal in her 
mManovers as usual. 

However, she ayoided being alone with him, 
and it was three days before he got an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her again abont that 
which lay next to his heart. 

The Captain and Marian were going a.hunt- 
ing. Ralph, baving got over his snub, had ridden 
over to ride with them to the meet, and one of 
his grooms had brought & pair of hunters for 
Bellamy and Miss Daventry to ride, while 
Josephine and Bertie watched them moant 
from the porch. 

Marian looked absolutely frightful on horse- 
back. Her equare, high-shouldered figure 
was not set off to advantage by the tight-fit- 
ting habit, while the round, stiff, felt-hat: she 
wore, made her look villainously ugly and un- 
womanly. 

‘‘ Thank Heaven, she set me free of herself,” 
thought Bertie, as the trio rode off. “I never 
could have married her and been happy. I 
suppose she means going for young Overton, 
He is better sport than I am,” and, turning on 
his heel, he went into thedining-room, where 
he found Josephine had retreated on the depar- 





8. 
“Yes! You have avoided me pointedly, 
thongh you must have known I was longing 
to have a few words alone with you.” 

‘* —I—did not—know that.” 

“IT bave been miserable because I fear I 
offended you the other day,” he said, in a 
straightforward, manly way. ‘I want to beg 
your pardon very humbly, and to ask you. to 
let the great love I bear you be my apology. 
Will you forgive me?” 

‘‘There is nothing to forgive,” she replied, 
with one swift glance at his face. 

° oe not angry?” he asked, joyfally. 

“ o.’ 

‘Tf you could only understand how much I 
love you,” he said, passionately, “ yeu would 
listen to me.” 

“TIT must not,” she objected. 

‘““Why not?’ he urged, drawing a little 
nearer. ' 

‘** There is Marian.” 

‘‘ She need be no obstacle between us.”’ 

“Then my age. Iam older than you,” she 
urged, feeling the ground giving way beneath 
her feet. 

“As though that need matter!” he ex- 
claimed, with fond contempt, daring to pass 
his arm round the gracefal figure that half- 
shrank from and half-ciung to him. ‘I am 
getting older every day, and you are so young- 
looking ; and, moreover, I can’t do without 
you.’ 

“Say rather ‘will not,’ Bertie,” she mur. 
mured. 

“No, Cannot. That is the right word. I 
have loved you since the instant my eyes first 
lit on you. You have grown, even in the short 
time I have known you, to be the best part of 
my life! If you were my wife I should be 
perfectly content, perfectly happy! Happier 
than I could ever be in Heaven !"” 

‘Don’t say that!” she exclaimed, gently. 
‘Perfect happiness is not permitted us here. 
I feel as though we might be punished for 
such a speech,"” 

‘* Why should we be? Weare both young. 
Life lies before us a path of roses if we wed! 
What would our lives be now apart? Teil 
me, Josephine?” looking down fondly into 
the fair, blushing face, that showed signs of 
deep emotion. 

‘* Miserable,” she murmured. 

Then, darling! he went on, passionately, 
“ give nas what I crave for! Let us be happy 
while we can! Be my beloved wife!” and 
he held ont his arms; and for all answer she 
crept into them, and laid her head on his 
breast with a sigh of content, while he held 
her crushed up against him, as though he 
never meant to let her go again ! 


[THE END.] 








Awovet and remarkable remedy for the 
restoration of hearing was tried by a doctor in 
Rhonoda, Wales. Nearly nine years ago, 
David Davies, a miner, was the victim ofa 
terrible explosion, and the shock made him 
deaf and dumb, besides causing wounds which 
crippled him for several years, When he 
beoame able to leave his bed, his doctor placed 
him beside a big gun during target practice. 
After the sixth shot his hearing came suddenly 
back to him, but he remained dumb. The 
other day one of his companions said some- 
thing to him that put bim in a towering 
passion,and his speech returned in ® flood of 
profanity, 





FACETIZ. 


Srrancer: ‘* What, 
bicycle riding, strikes you 
Bicycle rider: ‘* The road.” 

‘*Wuatare you pouting about, Johnny?” 
* Billy’s real mean,"’ “ What’s the matter ? 
‘*Teatall my candy, and Billy won't give me 
any of his.” 

NoTHING HALF WAY ABOUT Him.—Brown: “Ii'’g 
too bad about Jorgeon drinking so.’ He’s not 
half a bad fellow.” Jones: ‘No, He’sa 
whole one.” 

You oan always tell the travelling bride. 
groom who has been married the second time, 
He always knows just when to let go when 
coming ont of the railroad tunnel. 

Patient: ‘'That medicine you gaye me for 
my cold, doctor, cured me entirely.’ Doctor 
(in surprise) : ‘‘ Did it? Well, blamed I don’t 
believe I'll try it myself, I can’t get rid of 
mine.” 

Farr Youne CBeaTuRE 
tions): ‘Do you think would do for a 
‘Jaolieth?’” Manager (anxious not to hurt 
feelings) : ‘‘ Um—er—well, you'd look very 
pretty in the tomb.” 

Poysonsy: “I understand that Digby's 
wife is deafand dumb.” Snaggs: “ That so? 
Wonder if she converses with her fingers? ” 
Ponsonby: ‘‘Guess £0. Digby is about the 
baldest man I ever saw.”’ 

** Love is blind.” Nonsense! Jast pay a 
little attention to some other woman, and the 
woman who loves you will see is even it the 
transaction occurs ten miles away, with half a 
hundred brick walls intervening, 

Mrs. Bonsine (just awakened): ‘ George, 
my dear, do you love me as much as you did 
when we were first married ?’’ Mr. Bonbine: 
** Why, certainly, my darling.” ‘‘ Well, then, 
hustle out and start a fire in the kitchen.” 

“Tr you want tosee a man,” said his wife, 
as he rose from his seat, ‘‘can’t you stay 
here and see him if you use the opera 
glasses?” ‘‘ They're not strong enough,”’ he 
objected; “Iocan get better glasses outside,” 
and he vanished. 

As Sue 1s Sproxe.—He: ‘‘Now that you 
have made me the happiest of mortals, can I 
kiss you?” She (Boston): “Never having 
had any personal experience of your oscula- 
tory abilities, Mr, Gesner, I do not know if 
you can, but you may.” 

Horst Proparetor: “Sorry, sir, but you 
will have to leave the house. I hear you were 
geen kiesing the lady you talked to so long on 
the piazza, last night, and such things are not 
allowed here.’ Guest (indignantly): “Tt'sa 
slander, sir! I didn’t kiss her, and I can prove 
it. Why! that lady was my wife!” 

‘¢J.Joun, d-dear,” she sobbed, ‘‘d-did you 
ever think how near death ia to us all? 
Wh. what would you ever d-do, dear J-John, if 
Ishouldd.d-die?” ‘ Well,’’ said John, mus- 
ingly, “I don’t know as I had ever thonght of 
it before, my dear, but now you speak of it, my 
first impression is that I should bury you.” 

A Jury or His Peers,—‘' Prisoner,” said 
the Jadge to a very disreputable citizen who 
was brought in by the bailiff, ‘“‘ you are to have 
the privilege of being tried by a jury of your 
peers.” ‘‘ Doesthat mean my equals, judge?” 
** Yes, sir.”” “Don’é do it jadge. Ye can’t get 
none nowheres withons sendin’ back the van 
to the jail for another load of prisoners, 


Onz of the Board of Education, going hie 
rounds as an amateur, put the following 
question to a echolar in ®& country school ; 
‘*How do you ‘Mary milked the 
cow?’” Papil: “Cow is a noun, feminine 
gender, singular number, third person, and 
stands for Mary.” “Stands for Mary!” 
exclaimed he of the Board; ‘‘how do you 
make that out?” |‘‘‘ Because,” added the in- 
telligent pupil, “if the cow didn’t stand for 


in connection with 
moat forcibly 2? ’’ 


after. some. recita- 


\ Mary, how could Mary milk her?” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue lates$ fad is a finger-ring of blackened 
steel with a.small brilliant stone buried in it, 

Princess Beatrice seems to be the onl 
Royal lady available at present for the wor 
of giving prizes and opening bazaars, 

Tux bygone atyle of dressing-table has been 
revived and old silk ard muslin dresses and 
petticoate cut up for mirror rofile and valances. 

Tue Queen of lialy once tried to write a 
novel. 1¢ was enthusiastically praised by the 
court ladies when one day she read them a 
few chapters. She was bright enough to wish 
a less tial test, so she sent it under an 
assumed name to a leading publisher, who 
politely declined to accept it. 

Somenopy wants to know: How is it in 
fashionable weddings, that we always have a 
catalogue of the bride's wearing apparel, 
while we never hear of the groom haying £0 
much as a pair of new socks ? 

Aurnoves the public do not know it, the 
route of the Queen, both by road and rail, is 
usually under police surveillance from end 
to end. Out of Russia such precantions may 
seems # little overdone, but-the Queen is a 
very nervous traveller, and insists upon the 
utmost vigilance, 

Lorp Sanispury has returned from Doreet- 
shire very much improved in health, and the 
rest has set him up.. There is no disguising 
the fact, however, that his increasing size 
gives great anxiety to his friends, and his 
disinolination to taking exercice adds to it. 
It is said that he now weighs over eighteen 
stone, which is a great deal for a man of his 
height and physique. 

Tu health of the King of Holland has 
undergone so marked an improvement that he 
was able to take a more prominent. part in 
the recent festivities on his seventy-third 
birthday than was originally intended. Accom. 
panied by his youthfal daughter, William ITI. 
passed slowly down the reception room to 
address some complimentary remark in person 
to each of his guests. 

Anyone happening to pass Marlborough 
House at the moment the Prince of Wales's 
carriage was returning home may have 
noticed how the great gates have flown open 
as if by magic, and the carriage swept in at 
full speed. This is due to the vigilance of the 
police, who signal the Prince's approach to 

each other along the line of route. 


It is suggested that for enterprising women, 
it would be worth while to let the public know 
that they are engaged in a usefal business. 
There is an opening of which one little 
woman in America has availed herself, in 
men/fiing locks, trunks, bags, window festen- 
ings, and the tike—an easy and not urprofit- 
able. business, which is almost ajtogether in 
the hands of a rough class of men. Women 
would greatly prefer employing women for 
such work, 


Tae famous malachite vase in the State 
apartments at Windsor, presented by the 
Emperor Nicholas to the Qaeen, is no longer 
the finest thing of its kind. It is quite eclipsed 
by that presented by the present Czar to Lord 
Revelstoke, and now at Membland Park, 
South Devon, which is both bigger and 
handsomer, and of greater intrinsic value 
than that in the possession of ths Queen. 


Ont of the most notable and expensive 
bonguets ever got up in New York was carried 
ata Patriarch’s Ball. The affair was made 
up of mignonette ivy, and greenly tinted 
orchids, and was whatis known among the 
florists as a green bouquet. The notable and 
unuenal thing about the bouquet, however, 
was the fact of its being fitted up with tiny 
electric lights. The lights were furnished 
with electricity from ® small battery which 
the fair wearer had disposed somewhere about 
her costume, and she could turn the illumira.- 
tion on or off at pleasure, 








STATISTICS, 


Statistics show that the deaths from hydro- 
phobia have been fewer during 1888 than since 
1868, The decrease may. be attributed to two 
causes—first, the enforced. muzzling of dogs; 
secondly, the discovery that symptoms here- 
tofore thought to attest the disease were the 
signs-of some other. 

Gotp mrxine in Australia for the year 1889 
did not prove so profitable asin the year that 
preceded it. In 1888 the total amount of gold 
won from the mines was 636,200 ounces, while 
last year the approximate return was 626,100 
ounces—or 10,100 ounces less than that of its 
predecessor. This decrease is mainly attribut- 
able to capital being diverted to the silver 
mines and other speculations. 

By the ravages of wolves Rassia loses every 
year domestic animals to the value of 
£2,000 000, and game to the valine of more 
than £7 000 000. So Dr, Lampert says in the 
Humboldt. But with her dense forest, far- 
stretching borders, and thin population, Russia 
will find it no easy matter to get rid of the 
wolves. Even in France they cannot exter- 
minate the ravenous brutes by killing them 
at the rate of 700 per annum. 





GEMS. 


Be yourself, Ape nogreatness. Be willing 
to pass for what you are. A good farthing is 
better than a bad sovereign, Affect no cold- 
ness; but dare to be right though you have to 
be singular. 

Seer that your child never leaves any task 
half done or finished in a slovenly manner ; and 
therefore give not too many tasks. Thorough- 
ness is the corner-stone of success. There is 
no place in the world now for smatterers, who 
know «@ little and only a little, of everything 
under the sun, There is always an honourable 
place for those who can do any kind of honest 
work in the best manner, 

Tuere is no such thing as utter failure to 
one who has done his best. Were this truth 
more often emphasizsd there would be more 
courage and energy infused into sad and 
desponding hearts, The compensation may 
seem shadowy and afar off, but it is not so. 
It attends every one who is conscientious, 
| meee tg and resolute, and will never 

esert him, whatever may be the fate of his 


exertions in other respects. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


——- 


Breaxrast DisH or Corp Mrat.—Cnt the 
meat in pieces about an inch square ; put them 
into a stewpan with some butter or a little of 
the cold gravy. Season with pepper and salt. 
As soon as the meat is very hot, add a little 
flour to thicken the gravy, and serve. 

Onsnck Caxe.—Beat one cup of butter and 
one-half a pound of powdered sugar together 
until very light; then add a small cup of 
sweet milk and the whites of four eggs heaten 
to a stiff froth; add flour enough to make a 
good batter, and one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, the grated rind and juice of one 
orange, and the juice of half a lemon; beat 
until very smooth, and bake in jelly cake tins, 

_ A Goon Licut Caxz —Three cups of very 
light dough, two and one-half cups of sugar, 
one cup of butter, three eggs, one nutmeg, one 
pint of chopped raisins, one teaspoonfal of 
soda dissolved in warm water. Raub the 
butter and sugar together thoroughly with the 
dough, beat it well, add a little dry flour to 
make it smootb, pour into the pans. It will 
be much lighter if allowed to stand and rise, 
but it can be baked immediately. It is very 
important that the ingredients be thoroughly 
u 


| mixed with the dough, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue firat knives were used in England, and 
the first wheeled carriage in France in 1559. 

One glorious triumph for literature in the 
future will be the adoption of a universal 
language. 

A wapy who was married at ninety-two 
years of age has jastdied in America at the 
age of one hundred and seven. 

Umpre.ias are being imported into India in 
great numbers. Last year two hundred and 
seventy thousand arrived in Calcutta alone. 

Tur New York letter carriers find a good 
many empty purses in the letter boxes. Pick- 
pockets think it safer to drop them there than 
on the sidewalks. 

Sinrri is said to have a spot of ground 
about thirty miles square that bas not thawed 
out for a hundred years, and is frozen toa 
depth of sixty feet. 

Germany is the only civilized country in the 
world where murderers are still bsheaded with 
anaxe or sword. Just before Christmas two 
men were executed by decapitation with a 
broadaxe. 

Destructive insects have alarmingly in- 
creased in Australia since the advent of the 
English sparrows there. The latter drove out 
many of the native birds, and the insects there- 
fore rapidly multiplied. 

In case of a bite from a rabid dog, Dr. Bil- 
lings, of New York, recommends that the 
wound be cauterized with strong carbolic acid. 
It is much less painfal and more effective than 
with a hot iron. The wounds will also heal 
in less time, 

A new railway brake has been invented in 
England, and successfully tested in Birmin- 
ham. The electro-magnet is ingeniously used 
in arresting the motion of every wheel ina 
train, and the force can be applied through- 
out a train in a second and a-half. 

A ciEver young doctor on the staff of the 
Chelsea, Hospital for Women hag invented a 
machine by means of which cancer can be 
cured by a current of electricity. To those 
who have seen the appalling suffering of can- 
cer victims the news seems well-nigh too good 
to be true. 

Ir is @ little hard that just as we are getting 
rid of the inflaenza we should be threatened 
with a renewed outbreak of that irrepressible 
personage, ‘‘the Claimant.’’ Next month, he 
declares, the reopening of his case will be com- 
menced—a terrible prospect for all who re- 
es the interminable length of the original 
trial. 

Were any proof needed of the absurd 
anomalies which mark our ocean-postags rates, 
it would be found in the. fact that while it 
costs 54. to send a letter from this country to 
India, the rate from the United States to the 
same place is only 24d, though the American 
mails for India are conveyed vid England. 
This is about the height of absurdity. 

THERE was a time when a “ woman journal- 
ist” was said to be as rare as a white black- 
bird, but we have in this as in several other 
matters relating to the conduct of our news- 
papers, followed. American lead; the number 
of ladies who are on the paid staffs of the 
newspapers in the United Kingdom is rapidly 
increasing, and budding aspirants are to be 
found everywhere. 

A very useful invention, tending to lessen 
the possibility of accidents in factories, is now 
being extensively adopted in Ergland, The 
breaking of a glass, which is adjasted against 
the wall of every room in the miil, will at once 
stop the engine, an electric current being estab- 
lished between the room and the throttie valve 
of the engine, shutting off the steam in an in- 
stant. By this means the engine was stopped 
at one of the mills recently in a few seconds, 
and @ young girl, whose clothes had become 
entangled in an upright shaft, was released 
unipjared, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Crara.—An ment ring is placed on the third 
finger rj the left d. 


Native.—The name of the town of Evesham is pro- 
nounced as if epelt ‘‘ E’sham.” 


M's Dariixo. —We bape Pang we Sh of the article having | 4, 


Hs effect on the colour of 


. D.—tIt a > £150 ‘you are 
not liable to come-tax on any account. 


Bos.—The Prime Minister of ——— has a legal right 
to leave the country during his tenure of office. 


Wentworta.—You had better write to the Emigrants’ 
Information Office, 81, Broadway, Westminster. 


Mary.—Dr. Barnardo's "" — “Home” is in 
2 epney Causeway, Lord-n, must write to him 
there, 

Stocxmay.—The Great Western Ra'lvay has 2.461 
miles in work; the London and North-Western 1,877 
miles. 

A. G —Chemists and druggists may prepare and dis- 
peuse medicines, but must nct give advice to or attand 
pstients, 

Sam.—It is perfectly legal to play cards in pnblic- 
houses, if no money or beer or stakes of avy kind are 
played for. 


Drrtver.—The dates on which turnpikes wevc removed 
differ in almost every locality. Some were removed as 
early as 1827, and some only last year. 


Ivy.—Coloured cloaks are decidedly in the ascendant. 
For overalls they are most convenient, asmart or shabby 
gown (as the caze may be) can be equally well hidden. 


Too. Cuest.—The saw isa = at of very great antiquity. 
It is figured on some of the oldest Egyptian monuments, 
and is mentioned many times in the early books of the 
Old Testament. 


Assam.—Thera are several powseepene published in 
connection with scholastic matters. You had better 
write to one of them. “We can hardly give you such 
comprehensive as you require. 

A.pHa.—The line— 

** The conscious water saw its God and blushed,” 
ds from the translation of a Latin epigram made by 
Richard Crashaw, a seventeenth century poet. 


A. Borp.—1. ‘Ex all” significs the exclusion of 
everything in the nature of dividend or bonus; “ex n” 
signifies the exclusion of a special right to take up new 

stock. 2. The rate of stamp-duty on stamps is 2s, 64. 
per £25, on the purchase-monsy. 

Uncertarn.—If you delight in the society of the 
intelligent and intellectual, do not sxiagine you could 
be happy with a girl whose chief pleasure consists in 
dancing, —_, and dissiprtion. ey would soon be- 
‘come an in’ ble weariness to you. 


J. Esp Sap that a high state of mental 
cultivation is too often attained at expense of, bodily 
health. We seldom find the health of those who devote 
themselves assiduously to — or 
4earned professions, to be perfectly sound. 

Nep —A man should be careful how he pays a young 
= friendly attention in such a manner that she may 

comaee aheeh, Oe eel "who permits itis apt tobe 
Seephe comes a’ man W! 
chargeable with the greatest portion of 

Go.prw Hare.—Salta of tartar cab art of sf poten) 
is the principal article used for — the head 
and hatr. Dissolve one ounce of salts of tartar in one 
quart of soft water ; 5 kle freely on the bead and rub 
= soap a lather formed. Wash off with clean 


A 5 W.—We have no =e of the ype in ny of 
‘General Tom Thumb when he died. was by no 
means a very small dwarf in the latter oomuel his life. 
He grew a great deal after be was first exhibited. Some- 

one connected with “ Barnum’s” would doubtless be 
able t> tell you. 


i 
t the fragments slip upon each other 
with the grea‘est —_ so that any heavy body which 
displaces them will sink and continue to sink until a 
eolid bottom is reached. 


Mepicus —Medical students commonly begin their 
course of study with chemistry, ana 
physiology, and. then to fa ica, 
ology, surgery, ete , etc., each student concludin 
the speciality which he intends to aa pro 
does not intend to gain a general practice. 


Gtapys.—Perhaps you are naturally short; some 
persons are so. Height, like every other characteristic, 
is apt to ran in families. If you are too stout avoid 
ating sweet things and potatoes; take no malt liqu 
and make sure plenty of walking exercise. ke 
stature, superfluous echt is apt to be constitutional and 
— 


g he 


CHEL.—An old-fashioned wash for the hair is made 
by yo half-an-ounce of carbonate of ammonia 
and one ounce of borax in one quart of water, and add- 

two ounces of glycerine, three ‘quarts of 

and one quart of bay rum. The hair 

istened with this liquor, is to be sham- 

with the hands until a slight lather fs formed, 

and the latter being then washed out with clear water, 
leaves the head clean, and the hair moist and glossy, 





Nivs.—There is no law against using superiatives tn 
conversation, and occasions may arise when — use of 
superlatives in a would be quite proper. 
Such a matter must be governed by taste and i adgment. 
The trio with young pple porpinan te hte matesr ethos 

seldom use eTieleeure. t superlatives to express 
thelr admiration or displeasure. 


InterEsteD,—The Tay Bridge is two males long, ani 
mfle-and-«-half 3} but the latter is 


Tana.—In Germany 


to advantage they are 
sruee girls act as prsioket collectors, and 
pe are Scalers all the ea cafés and restaurants; and 


oe the clerks “ in — banks = 
nearly all young girls, who are experts {n figures, a 
in mental arithmetic have no superiors. 

ee —A man with little experience on 
the stege, on joining a theat:icsl company, would have 
to take an 9 tatertor part, with mozgre pay. H» might 
subsequently be promoted according to degree of 
ability he exhibited. For every actor who makes a good 
living out of his profession, there are half. who 
make a bare sufficiency, or are in indigence. 


LOVE'S FIRST KISS, 


I. 
= om ¢ ee 
e spoke Lo corn, 
of oan ‘toe blowing wi 
gf gown of mio ata acme 
lowers, and thyme, az 
And the orchard apples sweet. - 


: Il. 

And aye she listened with pleasant face, 

As she went about the householc place, 
Never t»0 bney to find 

The thoughtful word, or the word of cheer, 

Or the one which show’d she did not fear 
To honéstly speak her mind. 


Ill. 
But though the summer and winter sped, 
Never a word of love he said ; 

And she thought, “‘ He's but a friend |" 
Yet still at the thought she more shy, 
And still at the thought her heart would sigh, 

And wonder how it would end. 


IV. 
One bright May night, at the garden gato, 
** Mollie,” he eatd, ‘‘ I have tried to “= 
Till I knew if we could find 
As loving husband and loving wife, 
In the thousand things that make up life, 
True fellowship of mind. 


v. 
“ And now I know that my heart was right, 
As it whispered me that April night, 


When we pee a year 
you a wih love through Iife, 


ee 
There Hl to cock for wife, — 


Oh, Molliecis tt 20?” 


VI. 
 Willle,” she sald, ‘‘no doubt you were wise, 
= yet, had you trusted your heart snd eyes, 
You would have been , dear.” 
Then. smiling, she gave him love's first kiss ; 
And Willie stghed in his new-found blies— 
“I have lost one long, sweet year!” 


L, EB. B. 


B. A:—The of in the bee, tel py thong and fs pro- 
nounced o> in i ey e o and the f are 
sounded jn the word. The ns following the of makes 
it cumeubab dificult in rapid speaking to pronounce 
“coins” as one syllable. The word comes from the 
Italian conio, and preceding thet, from the Latin cuneus, 
but it foliows English rules in pronunelation. 


Surrerer.—Nuts are indigestible things at best; but 
if we eat them, alittie salt taken dry on the tongue 
a‘ter will prevent any ill effects. Nothing we eat reods 
more thorough mastication than nuts before being fit 
for the human stomach. If swallowed in too coarse a 
condition they are apt to make a short stop in some of 
the narrower passages of the digestive organs with fatal 
results. 

RememBrance.—Lethe, in Grecian 

© personification of oblivion, io was 
a daughter | of Eris. It was also a 
clearness fn es, Poti which the 
forgetfulness of their earthly life, or at least of all their 
sorrows; According to Virgil, also, those souls destined 
drank of its waters, in 


to return to new bedies on earth 
-_ to forget Elysium. 
1m0.—The number of books in the ola any nt is 
woo pwn te 929; the number of 
23, 214; the number words, 592, 493; the ales ot 


number of verses, 7,959 : the number of 
the number of letters, 838, $80 

the Old and N t, 3,566,480. The Apoc- 
eeuaea ls chads 6,081 verses, and 125,185 words. 





Yxleyp ALIcE.—An engagement rig is not neceassry, 
it is merely » matte? of fasnion. Many young laties co 
not care to wear an open sign of betrothal, It is quite 
another matter when the young man wishes to keep the 
affair secret from the friends of both parties. In that 


ple ie 


Fmigrat'on, fone Offi. 
You, will learn there w yee 


go. From sll we know on the subject we should not 
advise any young girl to go out alone, unless she 
quite sure what was was Deore ha a he ed of he vere. 


M. M. M—Silver- 


cleaned, and after a 
darkened, one may be certain 
with the d 
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At Bacx Numssrs, Parts and Votumes are In 
and may be had of all booksellers, =~ 


NOTIO#.—Part 839, Now Ready, 
tree, Eightpence. Also Vol. LIIL., y Pee txpence, Lewy 


47 Avi Letrers To Be ADDRESSED To THE Ep:ToR OF 
Tae Lowpow Reapes, $34, Strand, W.0. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected manu: 
Scripta, 
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